Asperger’s  Syndrome  has 
been  part  of  IT  from  the 
beginning.  So  why  aren’t 
we  talking  about  it? 
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protect  your  company? 


We  are  Kaspersky  Lab.  We  build  high-quality 
endpoint  and  server  security  solutions  that 
minimize  your  exposure  to  Internet  threats. 

And  we  are  setting  a  new  standard  for  real-time 
protection  with  the  most  resource-efficient 
anti-malware  technology  available. 


We  believe  that  by  listening  to  a  worldwide 
community  -  and  incorporating  their  needs 
and  ideas  into  every  solution  we  deliver  - 
together,  we  can  make  the  Internet  a  safer 
place,  and  protect  the  way  we  all  work 
and  live. 


Our  community  is  250  million  strong,  and 
growing  by  100,000  new  users  every  week. 
Join  our  mission.  Call  1.866.328.5700  or 
visit  usa.kaspersky.com/mission  for  a  free 
60-day  trial  of  Kaspersky  Endpoint  Security 
and  get  a  copy  of  the  security  whitepaper, 
“The  Cybercrime  Arms  Race.” 


Kaspersky  Lab  1.866.328.5700  usa.kaspersky.com 
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ALTERNATIVE  THINKING  ABOUT  SERVER  MANAGEMENT: 


The  HP  ProLiant  DL385  G5  Server,  featuring  efficient  Quad-Core  AMD  Opteron™  processors,  lets  you  manage  it  from  your  office  in 
San  Diego  while  it  sits  in  Boston.  Remote  Management  (iL02)  lets  you  control,  reboot  and  troubleshoot  from  practically  anywhere, 
even  when  the  server  is  off. 


Technology  for  better  business  outcomes. 
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Lease  for  as  low  as  $63/010'  for  48  months 
Smart  (PN:  464211-005) 

•  2  Quad-Core  AMD  Opteron™  processors 

•  Supports  small  form  factor,  high-performance 
SAS  or  low-cost  SATA  hard  drives 

•  Redundant  Power 

•  Integrated  Lights-Out  (iL02),  Systems 
Insight  Manager,  SmartStart 


Lease  for  as  low  as  $41 /mo1  for  48  months 
Smart  (PN:  AG739A) 

•  400  GB  compressed  capacity  in  half-height 
form  factor 

•  Ships  with  Data  Protector  Express  Software, 
One  Button  Disaster  Recovery,  a  1U 
Rackmount  Kit,  and  a  Host  Bus  Adapter 


Get  More: 
SmartEH 

Smart 


24x7,  4  hour  response,  3  years 
(PN:  UE894E)  $689 

Add  2  GB  additional  memory 
(PN:  408851-S21)  $159 


To  learn  more,  call  1-888-220-7138  or  visit  hp.com/go/dependablel4 

Prices  shown  are  HP  Direct  prices;  reseller  and  retail  prices  may  vary.  Prices  shown  are  subject  to  change  and  do  not  include  applicable  state  and  local  taxes  or  shipping  to  recipient's  addtess 
Offers  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer  or  discount  and  are  good  while  supplies  last.  All  featured  offers  available  in  U.S.  only.  Savings  based  on  HP  published  list  price  of  configure  -to-order 
equivalent  ($3945  -  $1420  instant  savings  =  SmartBuy  price  of  $2,525).  1.  Financing  available  through  Hewlett-Packard  Financial  Services  Company  (HPFS)  to  qualified  commercial  customers 
in  the  U.S.  and  subject  to  credit  approval  and  execution  of  standard  HPFS  documentation.  Prices  shown  are  based  on  a  lease  of  48  months  in  terms  with  a  fair  market  value  purchase  option  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  Rates  based  on  an  original  transaction  size  between  $3,000  and  $25,000.  Other  rates  apply  for  other  terms  and  transaction  sizes.  Financing  available  on  transactions  giea  :-y 
’than  $349  through  July  31 , 2008.  HPFS  reserves  the  right  to  change  or  cancel  these  programs  at  any  time  without  notice.  AMD,  the  AMD  Arrow  logo,  AMD  Opteron,  and  combinations  there./  .u. 
trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  ©  2008  Hewlett-Packard  Development  Company,  L.P.  The  information  contained  herein  is  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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THIS  IS  coming  to  you  from  St.  Louis,  where  I  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  inaugural  Gateway  to  Innovation 
conference  organized  by  several  local  IT  associa¬ 
tions.  With  academia  well  represented  at  the  event, 
some  of  the  loudest  buzz  at  the  conference  surrounded  the 


characteristics  of  students  planning  to  enter  the  IT  profession. 


Meanwhile,  on  cam¬ 
puses  all  over  the  country, 
many  of  those  students  are 
engaged  in  an  activity  that 
no  one  seems  inclined  to 
talk  about.  On  this  day,  as 
every  day,  students  are  si¬ 
lently  stealing  property  by 
flagrantly  violating  copy¬ 
right  law. 

Suppose  you  were  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  one  of  those  univer¬ 
sities,  with  experience  in 
journalism  both  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  level  and  as  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  in  chief  of  the 
school  newspaper  and  an 
intern  at  Computerworld. 
Now,  imagine  you  became 
aware  of  an  explosive  de¬ 
velopment  involving  the 
university’s  peer-to-peer 
file-sharing  network  and 
its  widespread  use  by  stu¬ 
dents  for  illegal  downloads 
of  copyrighted  material. 

You  know  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  is  an  important 
news  story  for  the  school 
paper  and  perhaps  for  out¬ 
side  media  as  well. 

But  there  are  at  least 
two  problems.  For  one,  you 
risk  becoming  a  pariah  for 
writing  about  a  topic  that 
many  of  your  classmates 
want  kept  out  of  the  spot¬ 
light.  For  another,  you’re 


among  the  large  swath  of 
students  who  engage  in  il¬ 
legal  downloading,  and  the 
story  will  “out”  you. 

What  would  you  do? 

That’s  the  quandary 
that  my  son  Dan,  a  student 
at  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  found  himself 
in  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

It  didn’t  take  him  long  to 
come  to  a  decision.  He 
wrote  the  story. 

Dan’s  article  recounted 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  group 
of  students  called  The 
40  Thieves,  whose  initial 
mission  was  to  outsmart 
WPI’s  network  operations 
center  by  countering  its 
measures  to  block  Bit- 
Torrent  downloads.  The  40 
Thieves  were  successful 
enough  to  allow  a  degree 
of  arrogance  to  set  in,  and 
they  extended  their  activi- 

M  No  university 
wants  to  be  seen 
as  a  hotbed  of 
copyright  infringe¬ 
ment,  regardless 
of  how  exemplary 
its  ultimate  han¬ 
dling  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  might  be. 


ties  beyond  WPI’s  internal 
network  to  include  self- 
credited  distribution  of  il¬ 
legally  sourced  content. 

That  brazen  expansion 
turned  out  to  be  ill-advised. 
With  the  activity  now 
outside  the  university’s 
perimeter,  the  network 
operations  center  moved 
to  disable  the  peer-to-peer 
network  entirely  —  but  not 
before  it  had  monitored 
enough  to  enable  it  to  dis¬ 
band  The  40  Thieves. 

Dan  reported  that  four 
of  the  students  were  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  campus 
hearing  board  and  charged 
with  violating  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  code  of  conduct 
and  acceptable-use  policy. 
When  two  were  tried  be¬ 
fore  the  board  last  month, 
one  was  suspended,  and 
the  other  was  put  on  proba¬ 
tion.  The  other  two  will  be 
tried  early  next  year.  Most 
of  the  rest  in  the  group  are 
banned  from  wireless  and 
residence-hall  Internet  ac¬ 
cess  for  one  year. 

There’s  little  doubt  that 
there’s  concern  within 
some  quarters  on  the  WPI 
campus  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  reflects  negatively 
on  the  school’s  image.  No 
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university  wants  to  be 
seen  as  a  hotbed  of  copy¬ 
right  infringement,  regard-  l 
less  of  how  exemplary  its 
handling  of  the  problem 
might  be.  So  the  idea  of 
publicizing  the  case  prob¬ 
ably  received  few  ringing 
endorsements  on  campus. 

It’s  to  WPI’s  credit  that 

l 

no  one  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  made  any  attempt 
to  discourage  Dan  from 
reporting  the  story.  At  this  ! 
writing,  the  story  has  been 
filed  to  the  school  paper, 
but  it  has  yet  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  While  I  assume  it 
will  appear  on  the  paper’s 
Web  site  at  some  point,  I 
have  posted  the  full  story 
in  my  blog  to  ensure  that  it  J 
does  see  the  light  of  day. 

What’s  clear  from  all  this  ! 
is  that  universities  need  to 
be  more  proactive  in  dealing  * 
with  these  file-sharing  net¬ 
works.  WPI  didn’t  dissuade  \ 
Dan  from  writing  the  story,  ! 

■V 

but  there  should  have  been 
more  of  an  effort  to  deter 
students  from  illegal  down-  \ 
loading  in  the  first  place. 

That  means  more  than 
the  passive  act  of  posting 
an  acceptable-use  policy. 

It  means  a  zero-tolerance 
policy  backed  by  an  ongo¬ 
ing  education  campaign 
that  makes  it  more  difficult  ! 
for  students  to  rationalize 
the  acceptability  of  copy¬ 
right  infringement.  ■ 

Don  Tennant  is  editorial 
director  o/Computerworld 
and  InfoWorld.  Contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computerworld.com,  and 
visit  his  blog  at  http:// 
blogs.computerworld. 
com/tennant. 
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RESPONSES  TO: 

Paying  Breach  Bill 
May  Not  Buy  Hannaford 
Full  Data  Protection 

April  28, 2008 

The  Hannaford  incident  is  trou¬ 
bling  in  itself,  but  even  more  trou¬ 
bling  is  how  the  company  and  the 
industry  relate  to  the  event.  Let’s 
take  a  step  back  and  take  a  more 
critical  view  of  this  incident. 

What  exactly  happened  here? 

Does  anyone  know?  Neither  the 
company,  the  state  nor  Visa  is  dis¬ 
closing  information.  Yet  the  com¬ 
pany  has  awarded  a  multiyear  con¬ 
tract  for  millions  of  dollars  to  IBM. 
Does  that  strike  anyone  as  odd? 

How  is  replacing  all  the  server 
hardware  an  appropriate  security 
countermeasure  for  a  future  attack? 
What  is  Hannaford  saying  here? 
“We  had  some  malware  on  the  serv¬ 
ers,  so  instead  of  reinstalling  Win¬ 
dows,  we  decided  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  buy  a  bunch  of  new 
servers?” 

I  don’t  get  it. 

Let’s  ask  some  simple  security 
questions  before  delving  into  cost 
justifications  for  technical  counter¬ 
measures  that  will  cost  millions. 

1.  What  was  the  key  vulnerability 
that  the  attacker  exploited? 

2.  What  was  the  attack  vector? 
Was  it  from  inside  the  company  or 
from  outside  over  an  open  applica¬ 
tion  protocol  like  HTTP? 

3.  Was  the  attacker  an  employee, 

a  contractor  or  a  malicious  outsider? 

4.  What  was  the  threat,  and  how 
do  the  proposed  countermeasures 
formulate  an  effective  set  of  secu¬ 
rity  countermeasures? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  the  credit 
card  numbers  to  Hannaford,  and 
how  do  they  quantify  the  dollar 
damage  to  their  asset  —  i.e.,  cus¬ 
tomer  credit  card  numbers?  Is  the 
set  of  proposed  countermeasures 
cost-effective? 

Any  customer  with  assets  at  risk 
needs  to  perform  a  practical  threat 
analysis  and  ask  himself  these  five 
questions. 

■  Submitted  by:  Danny  Lieberman 


Everyone  who  wants  to  avoid  a 
lawsuit  should  follow  Hannaford’s 
lead  and  encrypt  customers’  credit 
card  numbers.  AES  is  stronger,  but 
Triple  DES  is  adequate. 

The  credit  card  number  can  be  en¬ 
crypted  at  the  swipe,  and  some  ser¬ 
vice  bureaus  provide  encryption/ 
decryption  services  to  the  payment 
processors.  Strong  authentication 
and  key  management  are  also  im¬ 
portant  if  a  firm  is  planning  to  re¬ 
tain  encrypted  credit  card  numbers. 

■  Submitted  by:  Michael  Cherry, 
vice  chairman,  Digital  Technology 
Committee,  National  Association  of 
Criminal  Defense  Lawyers 

RESPONSES  TO: 

After  Web  Defacement, 
University  Warns  of 
Data  Breach 

April  25, 2008 

Why  in  the  world  would  a  univer¬ 
sity  need  a  student’s  Social  Security 
number  unless  he  is  on  the  payroll? 

■  Submitted  by:  Alex 

Alex  asks  why  a  university  needs  a 
student’s  SSN.  The  answer  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  the  SSN  is  equivalent  to  a 
ready-made,  government-supplied 
unique  per-person  identifier  and 
was  used  that  way  for  many  years. 

SSNs  used  to  be  “first  order,”  but 
they  are  now  generally  hidden  via 
a  one-way  hash,  so  that  the  unique 
student  ID  developed  is  based  upon 
the  SSN  (or  some  other  government 
ID)  but  is  not  that  ID.  If  a  criminal 
knows  the  student  ID,  the  algorithm 
cannot  be  reversed  to  determine  the 
original  student-provided  identifier. 

Legacy  records  generally  still 
contain  the  SSN  as  the  student  iden¬ 
tifier,  since  locating  and  changing 
them  may  be  costly.  Yes,  it  is  now 
bad  practice,  but  before  the  crimi¬ 
nals  learned  how  to  consume  every 
part  of  their  target,  it  wasn’t. 

■  Submitted  by:  unclesmrgol 


JOIN  THE  CHATTER!  You,  too,  can 
comment  directly  on  our  stories, 

at  computerworld.com. 
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THE  WEEK  AHEAD 


MONDAY:  SAP  opens  its  Sapphire  2008  user  conference  in 
Orlando,  side  by  side  with  the  annual  conference  of  ASUG, 
SAP’s  independent  user  group  in  the  Americas  region. 

TUESDAY:  The  2008  JavaOne  Conference  begins  in  San 
Francisco.  Also,  Cisco  plans  to  report  its  financial  results. 

WEDNESDAY:  Computerworld,  its  sister  publication  Info- 
World  and  three  chapters  of  the  Society  for  Information 
Management  hold  a  one-day  forum  for  CIOs  in  New  York. 
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j  SECURITY 


“We  have  too  many  manual 
steps  in  our  hosting  environ¬ 
ment.  We  have  to  improve 
that,”  Kagermann  added. 

SAP  acknowledged  that 
few  of  the  1,570  small  and 
midsize  businesses  that 
signed  up  as  new  customers 
in  the  first  quarter  are  using 
ByDesign.  It  predicted  that 
fewer  than  1,000  customers 
will  be  using  the  hosted  app 
by  the  end  of  2008. 

Meanwhile,  the  internal 
champion  of  ByDesign, 
board  member  Peter  Zencke, 
has  revealed  plans  to  resign 
his  post  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Bill  McDermott,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  SAP  Amer¬ 
icas  &  Asia-Pacific  Japan, 
said  Zencke’s  departure  is 
not  linked  to  SAP’s  decision. 
“I  wouldn’t  couple  those  two 
things,”  he  said. 

McDermott  noted  that 
Zencke  will  be  a  consultant 
on  Business  ByDesign  after 
he  leaves  the  firm. 

Ray  Wang,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.,  said 
that  SAP’s  decision  “reflects 
the  realization  that  this  is 
a  hard  market  to  scale  and 
sell  to.” 

The  company  reported 
profits  of  $377  million  on 
revenue  that  was  up  14%  to 
$3.83  billion  for  the  quarter. 

This  was  the  first  quarter 
to  include  results  from  Busi¬ 
ness  Objects,  which  SAP 
acquired  in  January. 

—  Chris  Kanaracus  and 

Peter  Sayer,  IDG  News  Service 


Corporate  Data 
At  Risk  in  Border 
Laptop  Searches 

THE  ASSOCIATION  of  Corpo¬ 
rate  Travel  Executives  (ACTE) 
has  warned  its  members  to 
limit  the  proprietary  business 
information  stored  on  lap¬ 
tops  and  other  devices  they 
carry  across  U.S.  borders. 

The  warning  was  issued 
after  a  federal  appeals  court 
ruled  on  April  21  that  U.S. 
Customs  and  Border  Pro¬ 
tection  agents  can  search 
electronic  devices  at  border 
crossings  without  reason¬ 
able  cause  or  suspicion. 

Susan  Gurley,  executive 
director  of  ACTE,  conceded 
that  there  may  be  legitimate 
reasons  for  such  searches 
but  added  that  there  are  no 
policies  on  what  should  be 
done  with  data  after  it  is 
downloaded. 

She  suggested  that  firms 
review  their  policies  to  see 
whether  such  searches  may 
violate  customer  privacy. 

Cell  phones  and  USB  stor¬ 
age  devices  were  included  in 
the  warning. 

-  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 


FIND  THE  FULL  STORIES  AT 

C0MPUTERW0RLD.COM 


ENTERPRISE  APPLICATIONS 


SAP  Curbs  Spending  on 
New  Hosted  ERR  Apps 


SAP  AG  last  week  put 
the  brakes  on  the 
rollout  of  its  Business 
ByDesign  hosted  ERP  offer¬ 
ing  for  small  businesses,  after 
reporting  that  first-quarter 
profits  slid  by  22%  compared 
with  profits  a  year  earlier. 

The  company  said  it  will 
reduce  spending  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  by  about  $155  million, 
to  between  $116  million  and 
$193  million  this  year. 

Last  fall,  SAP  co-CEO 
Henning  Kagermann  called 
the  September  unveiling 
of  the  service,  code-named 
A1S,  “the  most  important 
announcement  I  have  made 
in  my  career.” 

SAP  is  now  predicting  that 
it  will  take  12  to  18  months 
longer  than  anticipated  for 


the  product  line  to  generate 
$1  billion  in  revenue  from  a 
customer  base  of  10,000.  The 
company  had  expected  to 
reach  that  goal  by  2010. 

In  a  conference  call, 
Kagermann  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  holding  off  widespread 
deployment  until  it  is  sure 
it  can  deliver  the  product 
profitably. 

“We  have  to  work  out  how 
expensive  it  will  be  for  SAP 
if  we  run  this  product  in  a 
hosted  environment.  We 
have  to  make  sure  we  make 
enough  money  with  the 
product,”  Kagermann  said. 

To  do  that,  SAP  execu¬ 
tives  need  more  time  to  opti¬ 
mize  the  end-to-end  process 
of  selling,  delivering  and 
running  Business  ByDesign. 


Fujitsu  recommends  Windows  Vista®  Business  for  business  computing. 
Fujitsu  recommends  Windows  Vista®  Home  Premium  for  personal  computing. 


Small  wonder. 


Family  of  Notebooks 


T2000  Tablet  PC ** 


T4200  Tablet  PC** 


**  Fujitsu  T2000  and  T4000  senes 
Tablet  PCs  feature  Intel®  Core  “  2 
Duo  processor  technology- 


All  the  functionality.  Half  the  size. 

The  new  1 .5-pound  Fujitsu  U800  Ultra-Mobile  PC 
is  massively  versatile  and  wonderfully  small.  With  its 
Intel®  Pentium®  M  processor,  you  can  easily 
launch  Microsoft  Vista®  applications  and  YouTube™  videos  and 
view  them  on  a  vivid  5.6-inch  monitor/touch-screen. 
Share  data  and  peripherals  effortlessly  with  built-in  Bluetooth® 
technology.  And  keep  all  your  data  ultra-safe  with  biometric 
security.  It’s  even  Wireless  WAN  enabled*  and  includes  a 
webcam.  To  learn  more  go  to 
us.fujitsu.com/computers/smallwonder 
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U800  Ultra-Mobile  PC 


•  Puns  on  Genuine 
Windows:  VistsP  Business 

•  7.5 lbs 

•  5  hour  battery  life 

•  40  GB  bard  drive 

•  Webcam  included 

•  Bluetoottf 

•  5.6“  screen 

•  Wireless  WAN  enabled* 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 


MOBILE  &  WIRELESS 


IT  Execs  Not  Sold 


On  Wi-Fi  Upgrade 


Cisco  systems  inc. 
and  other  network¬ 
ing  vendors  began 
rolling  out  higher-speed 
Wi-Fi  access  points  and 
related  hardware  based  on 
the  802. lln  draft  specifica¬ 
tion  in  earnest  during  this 
year’s  first  quarter. 

But  at  the  Interop  2008 
trade  show  in  Las  Vegas 
last  week,  some  IT  manag¬ 
ers  who  are  testing  the  new 
technology  said  they  re¬ 
main  unsold  on  802.11n  be¬ 
cause  they  have  yet  to  see 
the  promised  gains  in  data 
transmission  speeds.  They 
also  voiced  concerns  about 
the  support  for  Power  over 
Ethernet  (PoE)  connections 
in  802.11n-based  products. 

“Don’t  believe  all  of  the 
hype,”  said  Jorge  Mata,  CIO 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Com¬ 
munity  College  District, 
which  has  been  testing  10 
of  Cisco’s  802.11n  access 
points.  The  data  through¬ 
put  seen  in  the  tests  is 
“not  anywhere  near  the 
increased  speeds”  that  ven¬ 
dors  are  advertising,  he  said 


during  a  conference  session 
on  mobile  technologies. 

The  community  college 
district,  which  has  nine 
campuses,  now  uses  about 
600  access  points  based  on 
802.11b/g  technology,  all 
from  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s 
ProCurve  unit. 

Mata  said  that  in  the  tests 
of  the  newer  technology, 
he  found  that  the  district 
would  need  a  dedicated  net¬ 
work  for  802.11n  laptops  and 
other  devices  because  the 
presence  of  any  802.11b/g- 
equipped  systems  lowers 
transmission  speeds. 


802,11b  Basics 

WHAT  IT  PROMISES: 

*  A  multiple  input,  multiple 
output  capability  that  can 
transmit  three  streams  of 
data  and  receive  two  at  the 
same  time. 

Channel  bonding,  which 
lets  two  nonoverlapping 
channels  transmit  data 
simultaneously. 

Payload  optimization,  for 
squeezing  more  data  into 
each  packet. 


SOFTWARE 

Data  Corruption  Problems 
Delay  XP  Update’s  Rollout 


MICROSOFT  C0RP.  last  week 
delayed  the  rollout  of  Windows 
XP  Service  Pack  3  because  the 
operating  system  update  can 
corrupt  or  delete  data  in  the 
software  vendor’s  retail  store 
management  application. 

Microsoft  also  suspended  au¬ 
tomatic  distribution  of  Windows 
Vista  Service  Pack  1.  In  fact, 


the  data  problems  were  first 
identified  as  being  caused  by 
Vista  SP1,  according  to  an  April 
24  post  by  a  Microsoft  support 
engineer  in  an  online  forum  for 
users  of  the  Dynamics  Retail 
Management  System  (RMS) 
application. 

The  post  said  that  Vista  SP1 
changed  the  way  Microsoft’s 


Alan  Schostag,  manager 
of  information  systems  at 
Wessin  Transport  Inc.  in 
Golden  Valley,  Minn.,  said 
his  company  has  tested 
802.11n  but  doesn’t  plan  to 
adopt  the  technology  until 
a  final  draft  of  the  specifi¬ 
cation  is  approved  by  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers. 

“We  think  that  802.11n 
is  not  there  yet,”  Schostag 
said.  “It  will  be  a  while  be¬ 
fore  we  go  all  ‘n’  —  802.11g 
is  good  for  now.” 

A  big  issue  for  both  Mata 
and  Schostag  is  whether 
802. lln  access  points  will 
function  fully  while  draw¬ 
ing  power  from  PoE  con¬ 
nections.  Mata  said  his  test¬ 
ing  has  shown  that  802. lln 
access  points  are  “loboto- 
mized”  when  PoE  is  used. 

He  said  he  expects  the 
IEEE’s  upcoming  PoE  Plus 
standard  to  improve  the  sit¬ 
uation  for  802.11n  devices. 

But  the  PoE  issue  could 
“come  back  and  bite  the 
vendors,”  said  analyst  Mark 
Brandenburg  at  Current 
Analysis  Inc.  He  noted  that 
some  vendors  are  making 
confusing  claims  about 
their  PoE  capabilities.  “It’s 
lies,  damn  lies  and  even 
more  lies,”  he  said. 

—  Matt  Hamblen 


\  SQL  Server  database  handles 
j  records  with  information  from 
!  multiple  tables.  Microsoft  con- 
I  firmed  last  week  that  the  same 
>  issue  would  affect  Dynamics 
j  RMS  users  running  XP  SP3. 

;  The  XP  update  was  released 
!  to  volume  licensing  customers 
!  two  weeks  ago,  and  Microsoft 
S  had  planned  to  make  it  avail- 
|  able  on  the  Windows  Update 
j  site  last  Tuesday.  The  company 
\  said  it  will  resume  automatic 
I  deliveries  of  Vista  SP1  and  add 
!  XP  SP3  to  Windows  Update 


Short 

Takes 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

said  it  plans  to  cut  up  to 
2,500  jobs  -  or  7%  of 
its  workforce  -  over  the 
next  three  months.  The 
announcement  came 
after  the  firm  reported  a 
$34  million  third-quarter 
loss  on  declining  sales. 
Sun  blamed  a  lagging  U.S. 
economy  for  the  results. 

Microsoft  Corp.  has 

released  a  beta  version  of 
technology  that  will  allow 
its  systems  management 
software  to  manage  non- 
Windows  environments, 
including  Linux  and  Unix 
servers  along  with  VM- 
ware  Inc.’s  ESX  Server 
virtualization  software. 

SAP  AG  and  Research 
In  Motion  Ltd.  have  signed 
a  joint  development  pact 
to  let  users  access  SAP’s 
ERP  software  through 
RIM’s  BlackBerry.  SAP’s 
CRM  tool  will  run  on  the 
device  in  a  few  months. 

Intel  Corp.  has  ramped 
up  pre-release  produc¬ 
tion  of  its  Diamondville 
chip  for  small  laptops 
and  desktops  because 
demand  has  been  higher 
than  anticipated.  The  chip 
is  slated  to  be  shipped  to 
computer  makers  in  June. 


Waiting  Game 

Microsoft  ships 
Windows  XP  Service  Pack  2. 

October  2006:  The  planned 
release  of  XP  SP3  is  delayed 
from  sometime  in  2007  to  the 
first  half  of  this  year. 

XPSP3  is  final¬ 
ized,  but  its  delivery  via  Win¬ 
dow  Update  is  postponed. 


once  it  puts  filters  in  place  to 
block  systems  running  Dynam¬ 
ics  RMS  from  being  offered 
either  update. 

-  GREGG  KEIZER 
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Introducing  SunGard  Advanced  Recovery5 
Unparalleled  Information  Availability 
Now  When  You  Need  It  Most. 
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High  availability  is  a  tough  job  and 
you've  got  to  deliver.  No  excuses. 

Keeping  people  and  information  connected 
so  the  business  doesn’t  miss  a  beat  is  a  bit 
like  working  on  a  locomotive  while  it's  moving 
down  the  track.  Whatever  the  obstacles,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  them,  you’ve  got  to  stay  up 
and  running. 

It’s  hard  enough  to  make  the  extraordinary 
happen  when  the  ordinary  day-to-day 
production  and  business  priorities  can 
overwhelm  the  most  seasoned  IT  department. 
Staff  and  resource  needs  outstrip  constrained 
budgets.  Downtime  objectives  continue 
to  shrink.  Over-stretched  staffs  strain  to 
meet  business  production  needs.  Look  to 
SunGard  for  advanced  solutions  to  all  of  these 
challenges. 

AdvancedRecoverySM  bundles  the  best 
technology,  processes,  facilities,  and 
know-how  so  you  don’t  have  to. 

AdvancedRecoverySM  services  bring  advanced 
recovery,  replication,  and  work  group 
environments  to  you  with  economies  of  scale 
that  can  result  in  a  reduced  Total  Cost  of 
Ownership.  That  can  give  you  some  new¬ 
found  freedoms,  such  as  not  investing  in, 
building,  and  maintaining  a  redundant  data 
center  yourself;  not  yielding  full  control  of 
your  IT  environment  to  a  third  party;  and  not 
standardizing  to  a  single  required  platform. 

AdvancedRecoverySM  offers  a  suite  of 
state-of-the-art  solutions:  Vaulting,  Server 
Replication,  and  Storage  Replication.  With 
these  solutions,  you  can  worry  less  and  enjoy 
automated  backup  and  quicker  recovery, 
meet  or  beat  your  RTO  and  RPO  objectives 
and  run  your  critical  applications  in  the  event 
of  a  disaster. 

SunGard’s  end-to-end  planning  and 
implementation  and  customized  solutions 
help  you  achieve  higher  levels  of  uptime  and 
flexibility.  With  SunGard,  you’re  always  in 
control— you  determine  and  pay  only  for  the 
level  of  information  availability  you  need. 


AdvancedRecoverySM: 

A  Safety  Valve  for  IT  Pressures 

No  IT  Director  wants  that  dreaded  2  a.m.  call. 

You  know  the  one  that  says  the  server  is  fried,  the 
data  center  is  floating  in  three  feet  of  water,  or 
the  power  is  down  and  out  for  the  count. 

There’s  no  getting  around  it:  you  and  your 
disaster  recovery  plan  will  be  put  to  the  test. 

It’s  just  a  matter  of  time  and  unforeseen  events. 
You  can’t  just  hope  that  your  plan,  processes, 
infrastructure,  and  people  will  save  the  day. 
Business  continuity  is  not  built  on  hope. 

Meeting  your  ever-tighter  Recovery  Time  and 
Recovery  Point  Objectives  (RTO  and  RPO)  during 
tests  requires  a  vetted  plan  and  robust  tools  and 
processes.  So  you  can  sleep  nights  and  so  you 
can  hit  the  ground  running  during  an  unplanned 
outage. 

Many  vendors  say  they  have  all  the 
answers,  but  how  many  have  the  total 
solution?  Truly. 

Other  Disaster  Recovery  companies, 
outsourcers,  and  vendors  may  have  some  of 
the  pieces,  such  as  recovery  sites,  network 
solutions,  disk  storage,  end  user,  mobile  data 
center  space  or  whatever,  but  they  can’t  handle 
all  your  needs.  SunGard  can. 

SunGard  helps  you  achieve  continuous  or  nearly- 
continuous  availability  using  our  over-engineered 
infrastructure.  Based  on  a  robust,  protocol- 
independent  network,  hardened  facilities, 
redundant  power  systems,  and  advanced 
technologies,  our  infrastructure  provides  levels 
of  resiliency,  redundancy,  and  reliability  that  are 
hard  to  find  elsewhere. 

Our  track  record  speaks  for  us.  SunGard  has 
delivered  a  100%  successful  recovery  rate  over 
more  than  2,100  events,  spanning  nearly  30  years 
of  experience.  SunGard’s  new  Advanced RecoverySM 
solutions  take  recovery  to  the  next  level,  providing 
even  greater  control  over  your  recovery  time- 
frames,  locations,  and  data  points. 


Keeping  People 
and  Information 
Connected 1® 


Advanced  Thinking  from  SunGard 


How  Advanced RecoverySM  helps  keep  information  available, 
employees  productive,  and  customers  happy. 

SunGard  AdvancedRecoverySM  is  the  new  standard  for  systems  and  networks  that  are 
“always-on”,  for  applications  and  data  that  are  “always-available”,  and  for  end  users 
who  are  "always-connected.” 


Automated  Backup  and  Quicker 
Recovery  with  Vaulting. 

Advanced  Recovery15"  with  Vaulting  provides 
on-line  data  backup  using  a  secure  Internet 
connection  to  transfer  data  directly  to  a 
SunGard  disk-based,  electronic  vaulting 
location.  Vaulting  provides  scheduled, 
automated  backup  to  a  secure  Tier  4  SunGard 
Data  Center,  cutting  back  your  reliance  on  tape- 
based  back-up  and  recovery.  SunGard  can  also 
provide  a  safe,  off-site  location  for  employees 
to  utilize  the  data  in  the  event  your  facilities 
are  unavailable. 

Meet  or  beat  your  RTO  and  RPO 
objectives.  Worry  less  with  Server 
Replication. 

If  you  have  SunGard  AdvancedRecoverf" 
with  Server  Replication,  then  you  have  a 
safe,  off-site  location  to  store  and  manage 
applications  and  data.  Your  BlackBerry®, 
Microsoft®  Exchange,  and  SQL  Server  Database 
servers  are  back  quickly  doing  what  they  do 
best:  processing  business-critical  information. 
Employees  located  at  an  end-user  data  center 
can  access  the  data  from  the  secure  servers  at 
a  SunGard  facility.  After  your  primary  location 
is  back  up  and  running,  newly  created  data  can 
then  be  failed-back,  helping  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  losing  critical  data  during  a  disaster. 

Utilize  your  critical  applications  in 
the  event  of  a  disaster  with  Storage 
Replication. 

AdvancedRecoverySM  with  Storage  Replication 

gives  companies  with  multiple  server  platforms 
a  safe,  off-site  place  to  store  and  manage  data 
by  mirroring  critical  data  to  a  remote  SunGard 
facility.  Storage  Replication  delivers  the  full 
value  chain  -  discovery,  design,  deployment, 
operations,  activation,  and  replication  24/7.  This 
service  is  the  ideal  solution  for  companies  which 
must  meet  stringent  regulatory  requirements  or 
have  significant  transactional  business  records. 


AdvancedRecoverySM  with  Vaulting  Service 


SunGard  Advances  Virtualized  Disaster  Recovery 


SunGard  Availability  Services  helps 
you  reap  the  benefits  and  navigate 
the  obstacles  of  virtualized  disaster 
recovery. 

Congratulations,  you've  taken  the  first  steps 
to  virtualize  your  servers  or  to  expand  your 
present  virtualized  environment.  You  are,  or 
soon  will  be,  enjoying  the  efficiencies  of  fewer 
physical  servers  doing  more  work.  Savings  are 
nice,  but  without  the  proper  plan  for  protecting 
and  recovering  critical  data  in  a  virtualized 
environment,  downside  risk  increases 
dramatically. 

SunGard  understands  the  criticality  of  virtual 
servers  and  the  business  workloads  that 
run  on  them.  So,  before  you  further  exploit 
virtualization  or  introduce  it  into  your  data 
center,  SunGard  can  help  you  to  prepare  the 
plan,  processes,  personnel,  and  configurations 
necessary  for  virtualized  DR. 

Reach  out  to  SunGard 

If  you  have  experienced  a  significant  outage  for 
any  reason,  if  your  testing  is  not  meeting  your 
objectives,  if  you  are  consolidating  servers  or 
data  centers  or  building  a  new  one,  or  migrating 
operating  systems,  or  compliance  regulations 
have  become  overwhelming,  SunGard  can  give 
you  a  fresh  perspective  and  tailored  solutions  to 
the  recovery  and  continuity  challenges  you  face. 


Think  of  SunGard  in  a  whole  new  way. 

We’re  constantly  evaluating  new  capabilities 
to  meet  your  rapidly  changing  business 
requirements.  Today  you  may  want  the 
ability  to  recover  critical  data.  Tomorrow 
you  may  want  virtualization  expertise, 
so  if  your  entire  data  center  disappears, 
SunGard  has  the  snapshots  to  quickly  re¬ 
create  it.  Our  Information  Availability  and 
AdvancedRecoverySM  solutions  are  designed 
to  grow  with  your  business. 

With  a  greater  degree  of  precision  and 
uncommon  flexibility,  you  can  be  confident 
that  SunGard  has  you  covered,  wherever 
and  whenever  you  need  us.  You  get 
comprehensive  solutions  from  a  single 
source.  Best  of  all,  our  economies  of  scale 
can  significantly  reduce  your  expenses, 
allowing  you  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
solution  for  your  specific  needs  at  a  lower 
total  cost  of  ownership  than  an  in-house 
solution. 

SunGard's  goal  is  to  understand  your 
needs,  even  your  worries,  when  it  comes  to 
planning,  implementing,  and  budgeting  for 
information  availability.  We've  been  helping 
customers  evaluate  current  solutions  to 
help  ensure  they  have  the  right  one  for 
today  and  tomorrow. 


For  winning  availability  strategies,  call  1-800-468-7483  to 
speak  with  a  SunGard  representative. 


Visitwww.availability.sungard.com/MasteringRecovery 
to  download  a  free  copy  of  the  book  Mastering  Recovery. 


SUNGARD* 

Availability  Services 

680  East  Swedesford  Road,  Wayne,  PA  19087 
800-468-7483  I  www.availability.sungard.com 
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Computerworld’s  Green  IT  Symposium 

September  17-18, 2008  •  Gaylord  National  Resort  and  Convention  Center 
Washington,  DC 


Attend  the  Green  IT  Symposium  and  learn  how  to: 

•  Find  out  why  80%  IT  executives  say  green  IT  is  important  to  their  organization 

•  Network  with  world-class  IT  leaders  who  have  developed  a  green  IT  game  plan 

•  Understand  how  this  pervasive  topic  is  affecting  IT  organizations  like  yours 

•  Participate  in  the  inaugural  "Green  IT  Awards"  honoring  early  adopters 
and  industry  leaders 


Topic  areas  include: 

•  Developing  a  Green  Enterprise  Game  Plan 

•  Reducing  IT  Power  Consumption  and  Environmental  Danger 

•  Understanding  the  Regulatory/Compliance  Landscape 

•  Finding  ROI  in  Green  IT  Practices 

•  Establishing  and  Understanding  Green  IT  Procurement  Policies 


FEATURED  PRESENTERS  FOR  2008  INCLUDE: 

*  l  Ilfi  H . I  Is 
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Jonathan  Koomey 


ms 

Donald  J.  Rippsrt 
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are  Ph.D.,  Project  Scientist  Lawrence  Berkeley  Chief  Technology  Officer  and  Managing 
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National  Laboratory  and  Consulting 
Professor,  Stanford  University 


Director,  Technology,  Accenture 


For  complete  details,  or  to  register: 
www.greenitsymposium.com/cwad 
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By  John  Klossner 


■  NEWS  DIGEST 


SECURITY 

Botnet  Infiltrated,  but 
PCs  Not  Cleaned  Up 


SECURITY  research¬ 
ers  at  3Com  Corp. 
said  last  week  that 
they  had  infiltrated 
one  of  the  world’s  biggest 
botnets  and  could  have 
snatched  control  of  compro¬ 
mised  PCs  back  from  the 
hackers  who  set  it  up. 

But  citing  potential  liabil¬ 
ity  issues,  officials  at  3Com’s 
TippingPoint  Technologies 
Inc.  division  decided  not  to 
eradicate  the  malware  on 
hijacked  PCs  within  the  so- 
called  Kraken  botnet. 

TippingPoint  researchers 
Pedram  Amini  and  Cody 
Pierce  collaborated  on  the  in¬ 
filtration  of  the  botnet.  Pierce 
set  up  a  fake  command-and- 
control  server  by  reverse¬ 
engineering  a  list  of  domain 
names  found  in  a  captured 
sample  of  the  bot,  creating 
a  honeypot  for  connections 
from  infected  PCs. 

Over  the  next  week,  com¬ 
munications  were  received 
from  about  25,000  systems. 
That’s  as  much  as  14%  of  the 
estimated  total  of  Kraken- 
infected  PCs,  which  ranges 
from  185,000  to  600,000. 
Pierce  also  wrote  code  to 


redirect  mfected  PCs  or  use 
the  bot’s  update  mechanism 
to  remove  the  malware.  He 
and  Amini  wanted  to  do  so, 

i 

but  their  boss  disagreed, 
saying  that  taking  control 
of  PCs  could  leave  Tipping¬ 
Point  liable  for  system 
crashes  or  other  problems. 

1 1 

“Something  needs  to  be 
done,”  Pierce  said.  “But  cor¬ 
porate  liability,  everybody 
agrees  on  that.  Cleaning  the 
bots  would  be  opening  up  a 
pretty  large  can  of  worms.” 

For  instance,  the  federal 
Computer  Fraud  and  Abuse 
Act  prohibits  unauthorized 
access  to  PCs.  In  addition, 
state  antispyware  laws  have 
often  been  used  to  prosecute 
people  who  access  systems 
without  permission. 

—  Gregg  Keizer  \ 


Global . 
Dispatches 

Irish  Data  Theft 
Affects  31,500 

DUBLIN -The  Bank  of  Ire¬ 
land  last  week  admitted  that 
the  unencrypted  personal 
details  of  31,500  customers 
-  three  times  as  many  as  it 
first  disclosed  -  went  missing 
with  the  theft  of  four  laptops 
last  year. 

Early  last  month,  the 
bank  said  that  the  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  medical  backgrounds, 
life  insurance  details  and  bank 
account  data  of  10,000  cus¬ 
tomers  were  contained  on  four 
bank  laptop  computers  that 
were  stolen  between  June  and 
October  of  2007.  The  data  was 
not  encrypted. 

In  a  statement,  the  bank 
said,  “The  data  on  the  laptops 
did  not  include  bank  account 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES 


tapped  board 

member  Robert  Mao  to  take 
over  as  CEO.  Mao  will  be 
based  in  China  as  part  of 
3Com’s  increasing  focus  on 
its  product  operations  there. 

completed  its 
$8.5  billion  acquisition  of 
after  the 

European  Commission  gave 


the  deal  its  approval. 

40  YEARS  AGO:  Dartmouth 
College’s  Kiewit  Computa¬ 
tion  Center  set  what  it  be¬ 
lieved  was  a  world  record  by 
connecting  113  active  users 
to  a  General  Electric  Co. 
time-sharing  system  with 
no  perceived  degradation  in 
response  time. 


passwords,  PIN  numbers  or 
copies  of  signatures.” 

Leo  King, 

Computerworld  U.K. 

Report  Hits  U.K. 
Web  Strategies 

LONDON  -  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  know  how 
many  Web  sites  it  operates 
and  whether  the  ones  it  does 
have  help  residents,  according 
to  a  report  by  the  parliament’s 
Committee  of  Public  Accounts. 

The  report  estimates  that 
government  agencies  run 
as  many  as  2,500  sites  col¬ 
lectively  and  spend  about 
£208  million  ($410  million 
U.3.)  per  year  to  run  them.  A 
quarter  of  the  agencies  don’t 
know  how  much  their  sites  cost 
to  operate,  the  report  found. 

The  report  was  issued  in  the 
midst  of  a  government  effort  to 
close  951  so-called  unneces¬ 
sary  sites. 


Committee  Chairman  Ed¬ 
ward  Leigh  called  the  growth 
of  public  Web  sites  “almost 
uncontrolled”  and  said  that 
most  agencies  do  not  mea¬ 
sure  sites’  usefulness  or  cost- 
effectiveness. 

Siobhan  Chapman, 
Computerworld  U.K. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  completed 
its  $1.2  billion  (U.3.)  purchase 
of  Oslo-based  Fast  Bearch  & 
Transfer  A3A.  The  maker  of 
search  technology  will  become 
a  Microsoft  subsidiary  headed 
by  John  Markus,  who  was  its 
CEO  prior  to  the  acquisition. 
Chris  Kanaracus, 

IDG  News  Service 
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The  fastest  way  to  get  applications,  processes,  and  people  to  work  together. 


Whether  your  business  operations  take  place  in 
healthcare  or  in  another  demanding  line  of  work,  with 
InterSystems  Ensemble®  software  you  can  link  appli¬ 
cations,  processes,  and  people  in  half  the  time  required 
by  other  integration  products. 

Ensemble  is  ranked  the  #1  interface  engine  by 
KLAS,*  an  internationally  renowned  healthcare  IT 
analyst  firm.  With  proven  performance  in  the  world’s 
best  hospitals,  Ensemble  is  a  reliable  solution  for  any 
enterprise,  in  any  industry. 

In  addition  to  rapid  integration,  Ensemble  also 
enables  rapid  innovation  by  making  it  possible  to 


enhance  legacy  applications  with  adaptable  workflow, 
browser-based  user  interfaces,  rules-based  business 
processes,  dashboards,  and  other  new  features  - 
without  rewriting  your  code. 

Ensemble’s  technology  stack  includes  the  world's 
fastest  object  database  -  InterSystems  Cache®. 

Cache’s  lightning  speed,  massive  scalability,  and  rapid 
development  environment  give  Ensemble  unmatched 
capabilities. 

For  30  years,  we've  been  a  creative  technology 
partner  for  leading  enterprises  that  rely  on  the  high 
performance  of  our  products,  and  our  people. 


InterSystems 


See  product  demonstrations  at  InterSystems.com/Connect4A 

©  2008  InterSystems  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  InterSystems  Ensemble  and  InterSystems  Cache  arc  registered  trademarks  of  InterSystems  Corporation.  Other  product  names  arc  die  trademarks  of  their  respective  vendors.  4-08  Work4CoWo 
*Top  20  Year- End  Best  in  KLAS  Report.  KLAS  Confidential  Information.  ©  2007  KLAS  Enterprises,  LLC.  All  rights  reserved,  www.hcalthcomputing.com/top_20 


■  NEWS  ANALYSIS 


SaaS  Benefits 
Starting  to 
Outweigh  Risks 

IT  execs  are  looking  for  help 
managing  systems  as  workers 
become  scarce  and  projects 
linger  on.  By  Brian  Fonseca 


Managers  are 
looking  more 
closely  at  hosted 
business  applica¬ 
tions  as  the  number  of  un¬ 
finished  IT  projects  grows, 
skilled  workers  become 
increasingly  scarce,  and 
upgrade  and  maintenance 
costs  skyrocket. 

Many  large  companies 
had  long  avoided  hosted  ser¬ 
vices  because  of  concerns 
about  security,  customiza¬ 
tion,  integration  and  long¬ 
term  costs. 

But  in  recent  interviews, 
IT  managers  at  some  enter¬ 
prises  said  they  are  turning 
to,  or  at  least  evaluating, 
hosted  products  as  a  way 
to  offload  management  of 
some  non-mission-critical 
applications.  Further,  some 
say  the  subscription-based 
pricing  model  can  keep  IT 
budget  costs  consistent  and 
often  lower  than  packaged 
or  homegrown  software. 

In  a  report  released  in 
March,  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  said  that  the  use  of 
hosted  software  products  in 
companies  with  more  than 
1,000  employees  grew  by 
33%  from  2006  to  2007.  The 
survey  of  1,017  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  found  that  the  most 
popular  hosted  services  are 
human  resources,  CRM  and 


collaboration  tools. 

Ben  Pring,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Inc.,  said  that  de¬ 
spite  IT  managers’  interest 
in  hosted  systems,  many 
of  them  are  “conflicted,”  in 
some  cases  because  busi¬ 
ness  units  are  signing  con¬ 
tracts  on  their  own. 

“[IT  managers]  see  this 
as  a  threat,”  he  said.  “It’s 
loosening  their  control  and 
introducing  security,  vul¬ 
nerability  and  integration 
headaches.” 

Nonetheless,  managers 
are  starting  to  realize  that  at 
some  point,  IT  will  become 
responsible  for  hosted  prod¬ 
ucts,  whether  it  oversees 
implementation  or  not. 


“They  know  at  some 
stage,  the  business  people 
who’ve  gone  out  and  bought 
this  stuff  will  throw  it  at 
them,”  Pring  remarked. 

Basil  Blume,  executive 
vice  president  and  CIO  of 
Colorado  Capital  Bank,  said 
that  the  Castle  Rock-based 
financial  institution  uses 
more  than  30  hosted  applica¬ 
tions,  which  account  for  60% 
to  70%  of  the  financial  insti¬ 
tution’s  software  library. 

Fie  agreed  that  the 
thought  of  hosted  systems 
can  be  “very  disconcert¬ 
ing”  because  of  fears  that  IT 
could  lose  control  of  appli¬ 
cations  and  data.  “They’re 
concerned  about  their  data,” 
Blume  said.  “I  am  as  well.” 

Still,  the  benefits  of  us¬ 
ing  hosted  software  have 
allowed  the  bank’s  systems 
to  keep  up  with  its  rapid 
growth,  Blume  said. 

About  five  years  after  its 
founding  in  1998,  the  bank 
turned  to  hosted  software 
to  quickly  add  several  new 
programs  for  customers. 

At  the  time,  “we  were  a  $50 
million  bank,”  Blume  said. 
“Today,  we’re  a  $700  million 
bank,  and  many  of  those 
[first  hosted]  solutions  are 
still  the  same.” 

The  bank’s  IT  managers 
have  concluded  that  “the 


How  interested  are  you  in 
adopting  software  as  a  service? 


BASE}, Software  IT  decision-makers  at  North  American  and 
.  European  enterprises:  667  in  2006  and  450  in  2007. 

'■  ^.’Percentages  do  n,ot  total  100  because  of  rounding. 
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ability  to  scale  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  reinvent  that  infra¬ 
structure  is  a  huge  benefit,” 
he  added. 

The  hosted  systems  that 
Colorado  Capital  used  in¬ 
clude  a  key  Internet  bank¬ 
ing  system  hosted  by  Intuit 
Inc.’s  Digital  Insight  Corp. 

To  internally  implement 
that  system,  Blume  ex¬ 
plained,  the  company  would 
have  had  to  spend  signifi¬ 
cant  amounts  of  money  to 
bolster  firewalls,  hire  a  chief 
security  officer,  buy  new 
servers  and  backup  systems, 
and  establish  off-site  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  facilities. 

Mark  Buzby,  human  re¬ 
source  information  systems 
director  at  The  Pep  Boys 
in  Philadelphia,  said  he  is 
“optimistic”  about  the  auto 
parts  supplier’s  plan  to  use 
a  new  hosted  compensation 
system  from  Xactly  Corp. 

“Obviously,  with  the  econ¬ 
omy  the  way  it  is,  we’re  look¬ 
ing  to  cut  costs  just  like  any 
other  retailer,”  he  said.  “[But] 
to  be  honest,  there  is  a  little 
caution  going  into  this.” 

The  company  was  set 
to  start  evaluating  the  ser¬ 
vice  at  60  stores  late  last 
month  to  calculate  the  sales 
commissions  of  service 
desk  workers.  If  that  goes 
smoothly,  Pep  Boys  will 
deploy  the  hosted  software 
to  1,500  employees  at  its  500 
remaining  stores  over  a  six- 
month  period,  Buzby  said. 

The  company  also  hopes 
to  use  the  software  as  a 
password-protected  report¬ 
ing  tool  for  employees,  man¬ 
agers  and  executives. 

Buzby  noted  that  Xactly 
has  already  successfully 
tweaked  the  application  for 
Pep  Boys  in  response  to  a 
change  in  its  needs. 

Xactly  Chief  Operating 
Officer  Evan  Ellis  said  that 
vendors  of  hosted  software 
are  under  growing  pressure 
from  corporate  customers 
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Obviously,  with  the 
economy  the  way  it 
is,  we’re  looking  to  cut  costs 
ust  like  any  other  retailer. 
But]  to  be  nonest,  there  is  a 
ittle  caution  going  into  this. 

MARK  BUZBY,  HUMAN  RESOURCE 
IS  DIRECTOR,  THE  PEP  BOYS 
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to  provide  applications  that 
can  be  easily  tweaked  to  fit 
IT  and  business  needs. 

IT  demands  are  also  forc¬ 
ing  vendors  to  link  internal 
legacy  software  and  hosted 
systems  and  to  offer  corpo¬ 
rate  users  improved  service- 
level  agreements. 

Pricing  scheme  and  SLA 
policies  can  vary  among 
vendors,  and  IT  managers 
should  take  a  close  look  at 
each,  analysts  said. 

“If  you’re  looking  at  years 
three,  four  and  five,  is  there 
a  crossover  at  some  point?” 
asked  Forrester  analyst  Liz 
Herbert.  “Some  corpora¬ 
tions  believe  that  in  the  long 
run,  software  as  a  service  is 
more  expensive.” 

And  Gartner  estimates 
that  more  than  60%  of 
hosted  software  users  today 
lack  an  SLA,  despite  the  po¬ 
tential  for  service  delivery 
interruptions,  performance 


problems  or  changes  in 
ownership. 

Tom  Lockwood,  director 
of  IS  and  logistics  at  Seattle- 
based  Car  Toys  Inc.,  said  an 
outage  at  PivotLink  Corp., 
the  company’s  provider  of 
hosted  business  intelligence 
software,  convinced  him  of 
the  value  of  a  strong  SLA. 

Lockwood  said  the  out¬ 
age  came  when  PivotLink 
opted  to  move  Car  Toys’ 
data  to  new  hardware  late 
on  a  Saturday  night  without 
advance  warning.  PivotLink 
thought  that  installing  new 


hardware  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  would  cause  little 
disruption,  he  said. 

But  it  did  disrupt  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  Car  Toys’  monthly 
reports.  “That  happened 
once,  and  never  again,” 
Lockwood  said. 

After  the  incident,  the  two 
firms  signed  an  SLA  that 
requires  PivotLink  to  notify 
the  maker  of  entertainment, 
security  and  other  auto¬ 
motive  devices  about  any 
planned  upgrades,  mainte¬ 
nance  or  outages. 

Since  then,  Car  Toys  has 


become  a  believer  in  SaaS, 
Lockwood  said,  and  it  is 
now  evaluating  a  hosted 
payroll  application  from  Au¬ 
tomatic  Data  Processing  Inc. 

Gartner  predicts  that  cor¬ 
porate  adoption  of  hosted 
software  will  grow  by  22.1% 
annually  through  2011,  more 
than  double  the  projected 
growth  rate  for  packaged 
applications. 

But  IT  managers  using 
hosted  business  applications 
warned  that  potential  adopt¬ 
ers  should  proceed  carefully 
when  selecting  a  vendor  and 
conduct  background  checks, 
contact  references  and  per¬ 
form  due-diligence  assess¬ 
ments  of  service-delivery 
track  records. 

“When  you  get  past  that 
honeymoon  period,”  Lock- 
wood  noted,  “things  can 
sour  in  a  hurry  if  you  don’t 
have  the  right  people  and  the 
right  relationship  in  place.”  ■ 


Tougher  than  nails  for  maximum  throughput.  Add  an  1600  to  your  business,  and 
enjoy  legendary  durability,  powerful  performance,  high  image  quality  and  exceptional 
value— on  an  ongoing  basis  that's  really  ongoing.  Nail  down  new  productivity. 
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■  NEWS  ANALYSIS 


New  Mashup 
Tools  Look  to 
Penetrate  IT 

Vendors  add  links  to  Excel,  and 
the  ability  to  support  SOAs. 

By  Heather  Havenstein,  Chris 
Kanaracus  and  James  Niccolai 


Mashup  tools 

have  so  far  been 
used  mostly  for 
simple  applica¬ 
tions  like  adding  geographi¬ 
cal  information  to  corporate 
data  by  pulling  Google  Maps 
into  common  processes. 

In  recent  weeks,  though, 
several  vendors,  including 
IBM,  have  brought  out  up¬ 
dated  tools  that  they  hope 
will  pique  the  interest  of 
IT  managers.  Corporate- 
focused  features  include 
links  to  Excel  spreadsheets 
—  the  lifeblood  of  many 
businesses  —  and  the  ability 
to  better  utilize  service- 
oriented  architectures  (SOA). 

Vendors  say  the  tools 
enable  corporate  users  to 
quickly  integrate  data  from 
disparate  systems  to  up¬ 
grade  a  variety  of  corporate 
IT  processes,  such  as  moni¬ 
toring  competitors’  prices 
and  automating  manual 
processes. 

Several  of  the  mashup 
tools  were  introduced  at  the 
O’Reilly  Web  2.0  Expo  in 
San.  Francisco  last  month. 

JackBe  Corp.  and  Kapow 
Technologies  Inc.  both 
added  support  for  Excel  to 
existing  tools,  while  Serena 
Software  Inc.  launched  its 
online  Mashup  Exchange, 


where  users  can  quickly 
find,  buy  and  sell  prepack¬ 
aged  mashups  and  Web 
services. 

The  new  Presto  2.0  re¬ 
lease  from  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.-based  JackBe  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  let  Excel  directly  con¬ 
sume  mashups.  A  plug-in 
is  connected  to  the  spread¬ 
sheet  so  that  whenever  data 
is  changed,  the  Presto  server 
updates  the  data. 

Campbell,  Calif. -based 
Kapow  unveiled  an  on- 
demand  enterprise  mashup 
service  that  allows  com¬ 
panies  to  incorporate  data 


from  various  Web  sites  and 
services  directly  into  Excel. 

IBM’s  entry  into  the 
mashup  business  on  April  8 
included  two  offerings:  one 
to  help  nontechnical  busi¬ 
ness  users  quickly  build  new 
applications  by  melding  data 
from  multiple  sources,  and 
another  that’s  positioned  as 
a  mashup  development  envi¬ 
ronment  for  technical  users. 

The  emerging  technology 
has  already  attracted  some 
large  users,  such  as  the  De¬ 
fense  Intelligence  Agency 
(DIA),  the  lead  intelligence 
operation  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

Bob  Gourley,  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  the  DIA 
until  six  months  ago,  when 
he  joined  consulting  firm 
Crucial  Point  LLC,  said  the 
agency  uses  JackBe  Presto 
to  gather  data  from  differ¬ 
ent  internal  systems  and 
geographically  display  it 
to  analysts.  The  tool  has 
helped  the  agency  slash  the 
development  time  normally 
needed  to  link  such  data 
sources. 

Gourley  noted  that  the 
DIA  is  also  looking  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tool’s 
gradual  increase  in  support 
for  SOA.  Mashup  tools  are 


PRODUCT 
Presto  2.0 


Kapow 

OnDemand 


WebSphere 

sMash 

wmHm 

Mashup 

Center 


KEY  FEATURES 


Includes  links  to  Excel,  HP  SOA 
Systinet,  Adobe  Flash/Flex,  Java 
and  multiple  portal  products. 

Hosted  service  includes  Robot 
Designer  to  construct  custom 
Web-harvesting  feeds,  a  link  to 
Excel  and  a  visual  scripting  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Supports  dynamic  scripting  lan¬ 
guages  and  widget-development 
tools. 

Allows  business  users  to  drag 
and  drop  components  from  local, 
enterprise  and  Web  sources  to 
create  new  apps. 


starting  to  provide  what  he 
called  “the  last  mile  of  the 
SOA”  —  or  the  ability  to 
mash  data  from  disparate 
sources. 

Cleveland-based  Corpo¬ 
rate  Screening  Services  Inc., 
a  pre-employment  screening 
and  background  investiga¬ 
tion  firm,  plans  to  use  mash¬ 
up  tools  so  that  workers  no 
longer  have  to  manually  ex¬ 
tract  data  from  public  Web 
sites  and  subscription- 
based  Web  services  for 
background  screenings  of 
potential  employees. 

The  company  expects  to 
be  using  enterprise  mashup 
software  from  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.-based  Denodo  Tech¬ 
nologies  Americas  by  June 
to  extract  Web  content  and 
mash  it  into  its  SQL  data¬ 
base,  said  Tom  Drellishak, 
the  company’s  CTO. 

Today,  he  said,  data  feeds 
are  not  aggregated  in  real 
time,  “and  a  lot  of  times  it 
is  a  bulk  upload,  so  you  get 
more  data  than  you  need 
or  there  is  a  massive  delay. 
We’re  basically  replacing 
humans  with  a  computer.” 

Jason  Bloomberg,  an 
analyst  at  ZapThink  LLC, 
a  Baltimore-based  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  said  that  although 
“mashups  are  becoming 
killer  use  cases  for  SOA,”  IT 
managers  need  to  be  careful 
when  using  the  technology. 

For  example,  they  must 
make  sure  that  data  col¬ 
lected  by  the  mashup  tools 
meets  corporate  governance 
guidelines.  “You  can’t  just 
let  anybody  mash  up  any¬ 
thing.  All  [of]  that  has  to  fit 
into  the  governance  frame¬ 
work  an  organization  has,” 
said  Bloomberg. 

Gourley  added  that  com¬ 
panies  should  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  for  their  mashup  strat¬ 
egies  even  before  choosing  a 
vendor’s  offering.  ■ 
Kanaracus  and  Niccolai  write 
for  the  IDG  News  Service. 
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Microsoft  Pits  S+S  vs.  SaaS 


REDMOND,  WASH. 

EVIN  TURNER,  Microsoft’s  chief  operating  officer,  com¬ 
plains  about  the  hype  around  software  as  a  service  (SaaS), 
likening  it  to  other  trends  that  target  IT  but  fizzle.  “We’ve 
seen  that  movie  before,”  he  grumbles. 

But  that’s  SaaS.  S+S  is  a  different  story.  During  a  day¬ 
long  briefing  at  Microsoft  headquarters  here  on  “software  +  services” 


(the  local  parlance  for  SaaS),  Tim 
O’Brien,  senior  director  of  platform 
strategy,  acknowledged  that  “this 
business  is  huge.”  And  even  Turner 
says,  “We’re  going  to  lead  in  this  area.” 

So,  is  Microsoft  just  trying  to  ex¬ 
change  an  established  acronym  for  a 
new  one?  No,  say  the  execs;  it  wants 
to  radically  alter 


Gartner's 
for  the  SaaS 
in  2011 

R— , 


the  way  IT  ac¬ 
quires,  deploys 
and  manages 
software. 

Naturally,  Mi¬ 


crosoft  expects  you  to  license  soft¬ 
ware  and  run  it  on  premises  until  the 
end  of  time  (with  regular  upgrades, 
of  course).  But  the  company  also 
wants  you  to  subscribe  to  applica¬ 
tions,  even  ones  you  already  license, 
to  meet  staffing  and  deployment 
needs.  O’Brien  says  you’ll  be  able  to 
subscribe  directly  through  Microsoft 


or  maybe  one  of  its  many  partners. 
Partners  might  host  the  applications 
themselves,  or  maybe  Microsoft  will 
do  the  hosting  while  the  partner 
holds  your  hand. 

This  mish-mash  could  cause  prob¬ 
lems  if  the  on-premises  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  versions  aren’t  identical.  The  S+S 
approach  also  has  to  be  managed  ef¬ 
ficiently,  with  no  finger-pointing.  The 
first  time  Microsoft  or  a  partner  tries 
to  shrug  off  responsibility  for  a  prob¬ 
lem  between  on-premises  and  service 
software,  S+S  crashes  and  burns. 

Whether  Microsoft  will  become 
a  dominant  player  in  this  market 
remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly,  by 
choosing  Exchange  as  a  leading  can¬ 
didate  for  S+S,  Microsoft  is  playing 
to  its  strengths.  And  O’Brien  points 
to  the  company’s  multibillion- 
dollar  investment  in  sprawling  data 
centers  around  the  globe  as  proof  of 


Microsoft’s  commitment.  Few  com¬ 
panies  are  capable  of  competing  at 
that  level,  he  says. 

One  company  that  can  compete  at 
that  level,  Google,  has  been  crank¬ 
ing  out  data  centers  at  least  as  fast 
as  Microsoft.  O’Brien  acknowledges 
Google’s  high-profile  position  in  the 
SaaS  market.  But  he  also  notes  some¬ 
thing  else:  “Google  is  quietly  push¬ 
ing  software  down  to  the  client.” 

Perhaps  Google,  like  Microsoft, 
doesn’t  see  a  SaaS  future  for  IT,  but 
an  S+S  one. 


The  Colors  of  Ethernet 

The  bright  history  of  Ethernet  gets 
even  more  colorful  this  week  when 
Matisse  Networks  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  unveils  its  vMetro  PX 
and  SX  optical  network  switches  as 
part  of  its  EtherBurst  product  line. 
Timon  Sloane,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting,  says  the  new  systems  turn 
standard  Ethernet  Layer  2  packets 
into  bursts  of  light.  The  PX  units  act 
like  a  virtual  backplane  for  up  to  a 
200-kilometer  ring  network  where 
SX  units  are  distributed.  Each  SX 
switch  adds  20Gbit/sec.  bandwidth 
to  the  network,  and  up  to  32  SXs  can 
be  supported,  for  an  aggregate  Ether¬ 
net  bandwidth  of  640Gbit/sec. 

As  the  data-enriched  light  flies 
around  the  ring,  SX  units  detect 
the  color  assigned  to  them  from  the 


Matisse  Networks’  vMetro  SX 
sends  and  controls  Ethernet 
packets  at  light  speed. 


spectrum.  Sloane  says  having  SXs 
ignore  colors  other  than  their  own 
helps  the  network  achieve  a  high 
level  of  performance.  The  system 
comes  with  its  own  management 
console,  mQoS,  which  can  report  to 
other  management  frameworks,  like 
Tivoli  and  OpenView.  Sloane  claims 
that  the  EtherBurst  products  are 
about  one-third  the  cost  of 
current  optical  networks 
for  corporate  metropoli¬ 
tan  or  campus  networks. 

Available  now,  a  PX  unit 
starts  at  $60,000,  and  an 
SX  at  $120,000.  ■ 


MORE  BUZZ 

Discover  and  discuss 
more  industry  action  at 
the  On  the  Mark  blog: 

computerworld.com/ 

blogs/hall 
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Michael  Israel 

The  Six  Flags  CIO  talks  about  run¬ 
ning  a  seasonal  business  that  literally 
moves,  keeping  lines  short  and  paying 
the  roller  coaster’s  electric  bill. 


Name:  Michael  Israel 


Title:  CIO 

Organization:  Six  Flags  Inc. 

Location:  New  York 

Favorite  technology:  NetApp 
filers.  “The  software  and 
functionality  make  our  lives  so 
much  easier.” 

Favorite  amusement  park  ride: 
“El  Toro  roller  coaster  at  Six 
Flags  Great  Adventure.  People¬ 
watching  is  also  hilarious.” 

Philosophy  in  a  nutshell:  “If 
you  are  not  the  lead  dog,  the 
view  never  changes!” 

Favorite  vices:  New  York-style 
pizza  and  Starbucks’  Shaken 
Iced  Tea  Lemonade 

Ask  him  to  do  anything  but: 
“Travel  through  Chicago’s 
O’Hare  [airport].” 

Last  book  read:  Luckiest  Man: 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Lou  Geh¬ 
rig,  by  Jonathan  Eig 


With  20  parks  and  nearly  $1  billion  in 
sales,  Six  Flags  is  the  second-largest 
amusement  park  operator  in  the  world. 
Since  coming  to  Six  Flags  as  part  of  a 
management  reorganization  two  years 
ago,  CIO  Michael  Israel  has  overseen  a 
bottom-up  rebuilding  of  the  IT  architec¬ 
ture  in  the  parks  and  in  the  company’s 
data  center,  which  moved  from  New 
York  to  Dallas.  Israel  describes  the 
amusement  park  business  as  a  shopping 
mall  with  rides.  “Spend  per  attendee  is 
everything,”  he  says. 

How  is  the  role  of  amusement  park  CIO 
the  same  as  -  and  different  from  -  any 
other  CIO  position?  The  IT  operations 
at  Six  Flags  are  a  bit  different  in  that 
there’s  a  lot  more  operations  involved 
here.  We  don’t  have  a  lot  of  that 
knowledge  at  the  park  level  [because] 
we  are  a  seasonal  business.  We  are 
thin-staffed  during  the  off-season,  and 
there  are  times  where  the  business  is 
stretched  in  terms  of  people  and  op¬ 
erations  knowledge.  There  are  times 
when  I’ll  be  sitting  in  a  park  looking  at 
how  things  are  being  done  so  I  can  get 
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■  THE  GRILL  MICHAEL  ISRAEL 


MWe  go  from 
3,000  em¬ 
ployees  in 
January  to  33,000 
by  the  end  of  May. 


f 

a  better  understanding  of  how  we  can 
reinvent  that  process. 

What  is  your  biggest  challenge?  We’re 
dealing  with  an  outdoor  environment. 
So  something  as  simple  as  [wanting] 
another  point-of-sale  terminal  in  this 
location  means  that  you’re  digging 
up  the  ground,  laying  conduit,  laying 
cabling  —  and  your  cost  to  get  to  that 
location  is  very  high. 

This  environment  is  changing;  it 
moves.  New  rides  go  up  each  year; 
retail  stands  get  moved.  Combine  that 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  a  seasonal  busi¬ 
ness,  and  you  have  to  take  everything 
apart  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  put  it 
back  together  on  a  very  finite  schedule 

How  has  the  IT  infrastructure  changed 
since  you  pined  Sis  Flags?  We’ve  com¬ 


pletely  recabled  our  parks  and  laid  new 
fiber.  Everything  is  standardized.  The 
data  centers  have  been  rebuilt  with 
new  cabling  [and]  new  core  switch¬ 
ing,  and  the  computer  systems  have 
been  re-architected.  About  70%  of 
the  point-of-sale  terminals  have  been 
migrated  to  HP,  and  we’re  working  on 
the  balance.  We  have  about  3,200  POS 
systems  and  about  3,000  PCs  in  the 
network,  and  about  400  servers.  We 
have  Windows/SQL  databases. 

Is  there  any  interaction  between  the  IT 
systems  and  the  ride  systems?  No.  Each 
ride  is  completely  independent. 

How  did  you  split  up  IT  operations  be¬ 
tween  the  parks  and  the  data  center? 

Certain  applications  are  at  the  park 
level,  like  our  POS  applications.  Our 
core  applications  are  in  our  data  cen¬ 
ter,  but  necessary  park  applications  are 
localized,  because  if  we  lose  our  wide- 
area  network,  the  parks  still  need  to  be 
able  to  operate. 

The  park  data  centers  are  completely 
redundant  internally,  from  our  NetApp 
filers  to  our  server  farms.  The  farms 
are  clustered,  the  servers  use  iSCSI 
boot,  and  there’s  dual  power  and  dual 
network  interface  cards  to  everything. 

How  do  you  handle  backups?  All  servers 
boot  up  off  NetApp  boxes,  and  the  data 
is  snapped  back  to  our  central  location, 
and  all  backups  are  done  in  our  central 
data  center.  Before,  we  did  local  back¬ 
ups  at  each  park,  and  those  were  stored 
at  Iron  Mountain.  We  eliminated  the 
Iron  Mountain  contracts  locally,  plus  I 
have  a  set  of  data  at  the  park,  I  have  a 
second  disaster  recovery  set  at  the  data 
center,  and  I  have  a  third  set  that  goes 
out  on  tape  to  Iron  Mountain. 

Have  IT  initiatives  helped  produce  rev¬ 
enue?  Yes.  We  have  two  inventory 
systems  we’ve  rolled  out  over  the  past 
month:  one  for  retail  and  one  for  food 
and  beverage.  Those  allow  us  to  in¬ 
crease  our  revenue  potential.  If  a  food 
stand  is  running  low,  we  know  at  mid¬ 
day  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

How  many  employees  do  you  have  to  sup¬ 
port?  We  go  from  3,000  employees  in 
January  to  33,000  by  the  end  of  May, 
and  [seasonal  positions]  turn  over  at 


least  two  times  during  the  season.  We 
have  high  school  [students],  college 
kids,  foreign  nationals  and  senior  citi¬ 
zens  that  we  bring  in  to  work.  There’s 
a  tremendous  amount  of  training  that 
we  have  to  continuously  work  on. 

How  do  you  deal  with  that?  [In  March] 
we  rolled  out  our  first  computer-based 
training  system,  which  is  hosted  exter¬ 
nally.  It’s  a  modularized  system  with 
different  modules  for  basic  point-of- 
sale  operation,  food  operation,  front 
gate  and  retail,  and  it  takes  them 
through  the  basic  operations  for  each 
of  those  scenarios.  We  also  keep  a 
database  of  who  has  passed  what  train¬ 
ing,  so  if  this  person  is  trained  on  food 
and  retail,  we  can  use  them  in  both 
locations. 

You’re  considering  biometric  technology 
for  your  season  pass.  How  will  that  work? 

We’re  looking  at  a  new  ticketing  sys¬ 
tem  which,  instead  of  taking  a  picture 
to  identify  the  season-pass  holder,  will 
do  a  biometric  scan.  It  doesn’t  take  your 
fingerprint,  but  creates  a  numeric  [val¬ 
ue]  out  of  certain  spots  on  your  finger. 

What  are  the  benefits?  It  eliminates  the 
need  to  have  your  picture  taken  at  the 
season-pass  office,  saving  time.  It  al¬ 
lows  access  to  the  park  a  lot  quicker.  It 
also  reduces  fraud,  [where]  people  give 
their  passes  to  someone  else  to  use. 
Even  though  passes  have  pictures  on 
them,  on  a  busy  day,  are  our  gate  atten¬ 
dants  checking  every  single  picture? 
They  tell  us  they  are,  but  this  would 
eliminate  a  potential  oversight. 

What  are  the  privacy  implications?  Will 
the  public  accept  that?  Out  in  the  park, 
I’ve  talked  to  folks  in  our  season-pass 
lines  waiting  for  two  hours  to  get  their 
pass  processed.  I  asked  people  myself: 
If  we  did  this  instead,  would  you  have 
an  issue  with  it?  So  far,  I  haven’t  run 
into  anyone  —  when  I  explain  it  cor¬ 
rectly  —  who  has  had  an  issue. 

What’s  a  little-known  fact  about  running 
an  amusement  park  business?  The  elec¬ 
tricity  cost  for  a  large  roller  coaster 
can  come  to  $600,000  per  year,  [and] 
overhauls  each  season  can  run  into  the 
millions. 

—  Interview  by  Robert  L.  Mitchell 
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OPINION 


inia  Robbins 


Three  Rules  for 
Entry-Level  Hiring 


HAT  COULD  be  easier  than  filling  an  entry- 
level  job  opening?  You  just  match  the  skills 
you  need,  narrow  the  candidates  down  to 
those  you  click  with  in  the  interview  and 
then  go  with  a  youngster  —  someone  who  might  stick 
around  for  years.  After  all,  you  have  real  work  to  do. 


Easy,  yes,  but  wrong  on 
just  about  every  count.  If 
that’s  been  your  approach 
to  filling  entry-level  posi¬ 
tions,  you  might  want  to 
re-examine  your  assump¬ 
tions.  Here  are  three  hir¬ 
ing  guidelines  I  always 
keep  in  mind. 

Hire  for  desire.  We’ve 
all  had  to  compromise  on 
skills.  Back  when  the  job 
market  was  tight  and  man¬ 
agers  couldn’t  find  candi¬ 
dates  with  the  perfect  skills, 
we  looked  for  applicants 
who  could  learn  the  job 
—  maybe  liberal  arts  majors 
for  programmer  positions, 
or  special  education  teach¬ 
ers  for  support  desk  jobs. 
But  even  if  applicants  are 
plentiful,  don’t  immediately 
discount  someone  because 
his  educational  background 
isn’t  an  exact  match  to  the 
job  description. 

I  pay  special  attention 
to  cover  letters.  A  candi¬ 
date  with  a  well-written, 
thoughtful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  an  obvious  gap 
between  his  skills  and  the 
job  posting  wins  in  my 


book  over  a  candidate  who 
is  a  better  match  but  sends 
a  rote  letter.  I’ve  found  that 
such  attention  to  detail 
in  cover  letters  is  often  a 
sign  of  someone  who  will 
take  extra  time  to  review 
his  work.  And  the  skills 
we  need  are  often  easily 
learned;  many  entry-level 
positions  require  on-the- 
job  training  anyway.  Sure, 
you  end  up  looking  at  a 
lot  more  resumes,  but  it’s 
worth  the  extra  effort. 

Hire  with  the  team.  Of 
course  you  want  rapport 
with  your  new  hire,  but  if 
you  hire  someone  you  like 
but  he  grates  on  members 
of  your  team,  you  risk 
turning  your  workplace 
into  something  resembling 
an  episode  of  The  Office. 

Involve  your  team  in  the 
process,  beyond  asking  for 

■  You’d  probably 
never  consider 
hiring  some¬ 
one  your  grand¬ 
father’s  age. 


referrals.  Have  your  staff 
join  you  in  the  interviews, 
while  making  clear  that 
you  will  make  the  final 
decision.  (You’ll  also  want 
to  brief  them  ahead  of  time 
so  they  don’t  ask  inappro¬ 
priate  or  illegal  questions.) 
You’ll  get  your  staffers’ 
input  and  see  how  they  in¬ 
teract  with  candidates. 

And  because  you  won’t 
be  called  on  to  carry  on 
half  the  conversation,  you 
can  observe  the  candidate 
more  easily.  You  might 
notice,  for  example,  that  a 
candidate  tends  to  domi¬ 
nate  other  people. 

Sharing  the  interview 
load  pays  off  by  reducing 
the  potential  for  conflicts 
after  the  hire. 

Hire  age  (and  experience). 
Your  team  may  be  racial¬ 
ly  diverse,  but  how  age- 
balanced  is  it?  IT  main¬ 
tains  a  myth  that  younger 
is  better.  And  as  bosses,  we 
want  to  be  looked  up  to,  so 
for  some  of  us,  it’s  almost 
inconceivable  to  fill  entry- 
level  positions  with  people 
as  old  as  our  grandfathers. 


Even  worse,  we  figure, 
would  be  to  hire  someone 
who  held  a  position  like 
ours  at  some  point  earlier 
in  his  career. 

But  it’s  actually  a  smart 
move.  You’re  hiring  some¬ 
one  who  is  able  to  do  more 
but  chooses  not  to.  I  know 
of  two  retired  IT  workers 
who  enjoy  their  “easy”  jobs 
—  easy  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  no  supervisory 
responsibilities.  Their 
managers  like  them  be¬ 
cause  they’re  reliable,  get 
along  well  with  everybody 
and,  most  important,  do 
good  work. 

More  than  one  manager 
has  told  me  that  old  people 
are  risky  because  they  are 
going  to  work  for  just  a 
few  more  years.  But  most 
young  employees  change 
jobs  every  12  to  15  months. 
Hire  someone  who’s  50, 

57  or  63,  and  he’ll  likely  be 
around  a  lot  longer  than 
that.  And  get  over  being 
threatened  by  somebody 
who  could  do  your  job  — 
they  don’t  want  it.  If  they 
did,  they’d  be  leveraging 
all  that  life  experience  into 
your  boss’s  job,  not  yours. 

In  a  recession  year,  it’s 
easy  to  find  lots  of  candi¬ 
dates  but  still  just  as  hard 
to  find  the  right  candidate 
for  the  job.  You’ll  get  better 
results  if  you  hire  the  hun¬ 
gry,  the  team-focused  and 
the  mature.  ■ 

Virginia  Robbins  is  a  former 
CIO  who  is  currently  the 
chief  administrative  officer 
responsible  for  bank  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  California  Bank 
of  Com  merce.  You  can 
contact  her  at  vrobbins@ 
sbcglobal.net. 
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Asperger’s  Syndrome  has  been  a  part  o 
IT  for  as  long  as  IT  has  existed.  So  why  aren’t 
we  talking  about  it?  By  Tracy  Mayor 


RYNO”  is  a  fiftysomething  ex- 

sysadmin  who,  by  his  own  account, 
is  “burned  out  and  living  on  disabil¬ 
ity”  in  rural  Australia. 

He  loved  the  tech  parts  of  being  a 
systems  administrator,  and  he  was 
good  at  them.  But  the  interpersonal 
interactions  that  went  along  with  the  position  —  the 
hearty  backslaps  from  users,  the  impromptu  meet¬ 
ings  —  were  unbearable  for  Ryno.  “I  can  make  your 
systems  efficient  and  lower  your  downtime,”  he  says. 
“I  cannot  make  your  users  happy.” 

“Bob,”  a  database  applications  programmer  who’s 
been  working  in  high  tech  for  26  years,  has  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  math  and  logic.  And  he  has  what  he  calls  his 
“strange  memory”:  If  he  can’t  recall  the  answer  to  a 
question,  he  can  recall  exactly,  as  if  in  a  digital  im¬ 
age,  where  he  first  saw  the  answer,  down  to  the  page 
and  paragraph  and  sentence. 

Bob  has  some  behavior  quirks  as  well:  He  can 
become  nonverbal  when  he’s  frustrated,  and  he  in¬ 
terprets  things  literally  —  he  doesn’t  read  between 
the  lines.  “I  am  sure  [my  boss]  finds  it  frustrating 


!  when  I  misinterpret  his  irony,”  he  says,  “but  at  least 

*  he  knows  it  is  not  willful.” 

g 

“Jeremy”  excels  at  being  able  to  see  an  engineer- 
|  ing  problem  from  the  inside  out,  internalizing  it 
‘  almost  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  code  itself. 

\  He’s  great  at  hammering  out  details  one-on-one 
i  with  other  intensely  focused  people,  often  the  CEOs 
»  of  the  companies  he  contracts  for.  To  protect  his 

*  anonymity,  he  doesn’t  want  to  mention  his  program- 
\  ming  subspecialty,  but  suffice  it  to  say  he’s  a  very 

[  well-known  go-to  guy  in  his  industry. 

What  Jeremy  is  not  good  at  is  suffering  fools  in  the 

*  workplace  or  dealing  with  the  endless  bureaucracy 

j  of  the  modern  corporation.  If  someone  is  wrong  —  if 
]  an  idea  just  plain  won’t  work  —  he  says  so,  simply 
\  stating  the  fact.  That  frankness  causes  all  manner  of 
I  upset  in  the  office,  he  has  discovered. 

These  IT  professionals  are  all  autistic.  Bob  and 
;  Ryno  have  Asperger’s  Syndrome  (AS),  sometimes 
J  referred  to  as  Asperger’s  Disorder;  Jeremy  has  high- 
|  functioning  autism  (HFA). 

Though  the  terms  are  debated  and  sometimes  dis- 
(  puted  in  the  medical  community,  both  refer  in  a  gen- 
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TheAsper  ers 
Guessing  Ga  me 


IF  ASPIES  are  every¬ 
where  in  high  tech,  that 
means  there’s  a  greater- 
than-average  chance  you 
work  with  someone,  or 
several  people,  who  have 
Asperger’s  Syndrome. 
Maybe  even  your  boss.  Or 
your  boss’s  boss.  Maybe 
the  keynote  speaker  at 
your  last  IT  conference 
was  an  Aspie. 

Professor  and  author 
Temple  Grandin  isn’t 
alone  in  occasionally 
playing  a  bit  of  a  parlor 


game,  guessing  which 
players  in  the  IT  industry 
have  Asperger’s,  either 
undiagnosed  or  simply 
unacknowledged  publicly. 

“I  read  a  lot  of  profiles 
of  big  names  in  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  magazines,  or 
I’ll  see  them  on  TV.  I  know 
[they  have]  Asperger’s,” 
she  says.  “I’m  not  going 
to  say  their  names,  but 
people  in  high  places  in 
the  tech  industry,  some 
of  them  clearly  [have] 
Asperger’s.” 


Incendiary?  Perhaps, 
but  it’s  nothing  compared 
with  the  naming  of  names 
that  happens  on  various 
Aspie  and  IT-related  mes¬ 
sage  boards,  Web  sites 
and  blogs. 

Some  of  the  usual 
suspects  from  history  in¬ 
clude  Isaac  Newton,  Em¬ 
ily  Dickinson  and  Albert 
Einstein.  From  fiction  and 
pop  culture:  Mr.  Spock, 
Mr.  Bean  and  Sherlock 
Holmes. 

-  TRACY  MAYOR 


eral  way  to  people  who  display  some 
characteristics  of  autism  —  including  < 
unusual  responses  to  the  environment  ; 
and  deficits  in  social  interaction  —  but  j 
not  the  cognitive  and  communicative  [ 
development  impairments  or  language  [ 
delays  of  classic  autism. 

jj 

People  with  Asperger’s,  widely 
known  as  “Aspies,”  aren’t  good  at  read-  • 
ing  nonverbal  cues,  according  to  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association’s 
Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of 
Mental  Disorders.  They  can  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  forming  friendships  with  peers,  J 
prefer  a  strict  adherence  to  routines 
and  rituals,  and  may  exhibit  repetitive, 
stereotyped  motor  movements  like 
hand  or  finger  flapping.  * 

Dr.  Tony  Attwood,  a  world- 
renowned  Asperger’s  clinician  and 
author  in  Brisbane,  Australia,  defines  * 
Asperger’s  in  a  more  human  context: 
“The  person  usually  has  a  strong 
desire  to  seek  knowledge,  truth  and 
perfection  with  a  different  set  of  priori¬ 
ties.  The  overriding  priority  may  be  to 
solve  a  problem  rather  than  satisfy  the 
social  or  emotional  needs  of  others.” 

Problems  over  people?  Hmm,  sounds 
like  a  techie.  5 

A  paper  on  Asperger’s  from  Yale 
University’s  Developmental  Disabili¬ 
ties  Clinic  continues  down  the  same 
path:  “Idiosyncratic  interests  are 
common  and  may  take  the  form  of  an  ’ 


unusual  and/or  highly  circumscribed 
interest  (e.g.,  in  train  schedules, 
snakes,  the  weather,  deep-fry  cookers 
or  telegraph  pole  insulators).” 

Or  technology.  When  Ryno  spoke 
with  a  receptionist  to  make  an  initial 
appointment  for  an  evaluation  with 
Attwood,  she  asked  him,  “What  is  your 
big  interest?” 

“She  inadvertently  gave  me  a  diag¬ 
nostic  question  I  have  found  invalu¬ 
able,”  Ryno  recalls.  “The  big  interest  is 
a  great  start  to  Aspie-spotting.” 

Ryno’s  big  interest  is  computers  and 
communications.  And  he’s  not  the  only 
one  —  not  by  a  long  shot. 

THE  TECH  CONNECTION 

Autism,  though  first  identified  and 
labeled  in  1943,  is  still  a  poorly  under¬ 
stood  neurodevelopment  disorder. 
Nearly  every  aspect  of  its  causes,  man¬ 
ifestations  and  treatments  is  mired  in 
controversy,  as  is  nearly  every  aspect 
of  autism  research.  As  hard-to-define, 
often-undiagnosed  or  underdiagnosed 
variants  on  the  high  end  of  the  autism 
spectrum,  Asperger’s  and  HFA  are  even 
less  well  quantified  or  understood. 

Diagnoses  of  autism,  including 
Asperger’s,  have  skyrocketed  in  the 
U.S.  in  recent  years  —  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  now 
estimates  that  one  in  150  8-year-old 
children  has  some  form  of  autism.  It’s 


not  clear  if  the  increase  is  due  to  better 
detection,  a  change  in  the  diagnosis  to 
include  a  wider  range  of  behaviors,  a 
true  increase  in  case  numbers,  or  some 
combination  of  those  or  other  factors. 

It’s  even  less  clear  how  many  adults 
have  Asperger’s.  Because  Aspies  are 
usually  of  average  or  above-average 
intelligence,  they’re  often  able  to  mask 
or  accommodate  their  differences.  The 
result:  Many  of  them  make  it  well  into 
middle  age,  or  live  their  whole  lives, 
without  being  formally  diagnosed. 

Where  statistics  come  up  short, 
anecdotes  take  up  the  slack.  Ask  an 
Asperger’s-aware  techie  if  there  is 
a  connection  between  AS  and  IT, 
and  you’re  likely  to  get  “affirmative, 
Captain.”  (Yes,  Star  Trek’s  Mr.  Spock 
is  often  diagnosed  online  as  having 
Asperger’s.) 

When  the  question  is  put  to  Ryno,  he 
e-mails  back  a  visual:  “Aspies  -->  tech 
as  fish  — >  water.” 

Bob  says,  “Yes,  it  is  a  stereotype,  and 
yes,  there  are  a  higher-than- average 
number  of  Aspies  in  high  tech.” 

Nobody,  it  seems,  has  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  than  Temple  Grandin,  a 
fast-talking  Aspie  professor  of  animal 
science  at  Colorado  State  University 
who’s  the  closest  thing  Asperger’s  has 
to  an  elder  stateswoman.  Grandin  made 
her  mark  designing  livestock-handling 
facilities  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
animal;  she  now  has  a  thriving  second 
career  as  a  speaker  and  an  author  of 
books  on  Asperger’s.  Her  books  in¬ 
clude  Thinking  in  Pictures  and  Unwrit¬ 
ten  Rules  of  Social  Relationships. 

“Is  there  a  connection  between 
Asperger’s  and  IT?  We  wouldn’t  even 
have  any  computers  if  we  didn’t  have 
Asperger’s,”  she  declares.  “All  these 


If  you  meet 
someone  from 
another  country, 
people  know  they’re 
from  a  different 
country,  and  they  cut 
them  some  slack. 

JEREMY,  PROGRAMMER  WITH 
HIGH-FUNCTIONING  AUTISM 
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■  Yes,  it  is  a  ste¬ 
reotype,  and 
yes,  there  are  a  higher- 
than-average  number 
ot  Aspiesin  high  tech. 

BOB,  DATABASE  APPLICATIONS 
PROGRAMMER  WITH  ASPERGER’S 


labels  —  ‘geek’  and  ‘nerd’  and  ‘mild  As-  ; 
perger’s’  —  are  all  getting  at  the  same  j 
thing.  The  Asperger’s  brain  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  things  rather  than  people,  and 
people  who  are  interested  in  things 
have  given  us  the  computer  you’re  ' 

working  on  right  now.”  , 

| 

OPPORTUNITIES  AND  LIMITATIONS  I 

At  Autism.com,  Grandin  has  compiled  ; 
a  list  of  jobs  and  their  suitability  to 
Aspies  and  autistics  based  on  their 
skills.  Not  surprisingly,  tech  jobs  are 
cited  often.  Her  list  of  “good  jobs  for 
visual  thinkers,”  for  example,  includes 
computer  programming,  computer 
troubleshooting  and  repair,  Web  page  j 
design,  video  game  design  and  com¬ 
puter  animation. 

Grandin’s  “good  jobs  for  nonvisual 
thinkers,”  which  she  defines  as  “those  j 
who  are  good  at  math,  music  or  facts,”  5 
include  computer  programming,  engi-  ! 
neering,  inventory  control  and  physics.  I 

Why  do  Asperger’s  individuals  grav-  ; 
itate  toward  technology?  “Adults  with  J 
Asperger’s  have  a  social  naivete  that 
prevents  them  from  understanding 


how  people  relate.  What  draws  them  in 
is  not  social  interaction,  but  work  that 
allows  them  to  feel  safe,  to  feel  in  con¬ 
trol,”  explains  Steve  Becker,  a  develop¬ 
mental  disabilities  therapist  at  Becker 
&  Associates,  a  private  practice  whose 
services  include  ongoing  small-group 
sessions  for  adults  with  AS. 

What’s  better  for  that  sense  of  con¬ 
trol  than  a  video  game  or  a  software 
program?  Becker  asks.  “When  you’re 
designing  a  software  program,  there 
are  rules  and  protocols  to  be  followed,” 
he  explains.  “In  life,  there  is  no  manual.” 

Some  of  the  Aspies  he  counsels 
are  at  the  very  top  of  their  tech  fields: 


software  and  aerospace  engineers, 

;  computer  scientists,  Ph.D.s.  But  for 
!  every  research  fellow  with  Asperger’s, 
i  Becker  says,  there  is  a  legion  of  fellow 
Aspies  who  are  having  a  much  tougher 
l  time  in  the  middle  or  low  ranks  of 
7  the  industry. 

“The  spectrum  of  success  is  much 
I  broader  than  one  would  expect,” 
agrees  Roger  Meyer,  who  runs  one  of 
;  the  oldest  peer-led  adult  Asperger’s 
l  groups  in  the  country  and  is  author  of 
The  Asperger  Syndrome  Employment 
i  Workbook.  “Adults  who  have  grown 

I 

sophisticated  at  masking  and  adaptive 
j  behaviors  can  either  bubble  along  at 
!  the  bottom  of  the  market  or  do  very 
1  well  at  the  top.” 

I 

It’s  that  “bubbling  along  at  the  bot- 
;  tom”  that  has  Becker,  Meyer  and  other 
j  Aspie  specialists  concerned.  Employ- 
l  ees  with  Asperger’s  might  do  well  for 
I  years  in  data  entry  or  working  in  a  job 
I  like  insurance  claims,  where  knowl- 
;  edge  of  ephemera  is  a  prized  work 
J  skill,  only  to  flounder  when  they’re 
!  promoted  to  a  position  that  requires  a 
!  higher  degree  of  social  interaction. 


Who  You  Callin'  ‘  ypical’? 


“IF  ALL  20  MILLION  of  us 
would  gather  in  one  place, 
would  we  be  the  ‘differ¬ 
ent  ones’  then?  Would 
we  then  be  considered  to 
have  a  ‘syndrome’  or  ‘con¬ 
dition’?” 

So  runs  the  opening 
salvo  on  Aspergia.com,  a 
Web  site  created  in  2002 
by  an  Aspie.  It  imagines 
a  world  in  which  “neuro¬ 
typicals,”  hobbled  by 
short  attention  spans  and 
an  insatiable  need  for  so¬ 


cial  interaction,  are  in  the 
minority,  and  Asperger’s 
Syndrome  is  the  norm 
rather  than  a  disorder. 

Aspergia  was  an  early 
trickle  in  the  flood  of  pro- 
autism  Web  sites  and 
blogs  that  seek  to  set  on 
its  head  -  via  humor,  logic 
or  in-your-face  militancy 
-  the  notion  that  anything 
other  than  neurotypical 
development  is  a  disabil¬ 
ity  that  must  be  cured. 

The  latest  salvo  is  the 


video  “In  My  Language,” 
by  Amanda  Baggs,  which 
has  been  burning  up  You¬ 
Tube  and  has  been  picked 
up  by  mainstream  media 
outlets  worldwide. 

For  just  a  hint  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  online,  check  out 
these  sites: 

■  AspiesforFreedom.com 

■  Aspergia.com 

■  Autismcrisis. 
blogspot.com 

■  Thiswayoflife.com/blog 

-  TRACY  MAYOR 


“The  more  technical  the  job,  the  bet¬ 
ter  they  do.  But  for  some,  managing 
people  in  a  supervisory  capacity  can 
be  a  problem,”  Becker  says. 

That  can  leave  Asperger’s  employees 
stuck  in  the  lower  ranks  of  IT,  some¬ 
times  in  jobs  that  are  vulnerable  to 
outsourcing,  says  Meyer.  For  example, 
certain  tech-support  situations,  where 
sensory  distractions  are  minimal  and 
human  interactions  are  reduced  to  a 
screen  or  a  voice  on  the  phone,  are  a 
natural  fit  for  some  Aspies. 

“They’re  good  at  diagnostic  work. 
They  can  get  in  and  slosh  around  in 
the  computer,  use  their  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  applications  and  work¬ 
arounds,  and  arrive  at  a  solution  that 
may  be  unorthodox  but  effective,”  says 
Meyer. 

But  as  those  jobs  increasingly  be¬ 
come  automated  and/or  outsourced, 
Aspies’  chances  for  employment  di¬ 
minish. 

DARK  LITTLE  SECRET 

Becker  and  Meyer  say  they  have  yet  to 
hear  of  a  single  corporation  that  has 
any  kind  of  formal  program  in  place  to 
nurture  and  support  employees  with 
Asperger’s  and  HFA,  aside  from  cover¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  therapy  through  stan¬ 
dard  health  care  plans. 

That  begs  the  question:  If  Aspies  are 
everywhere  in  IT,  why  isn’t  the  indus¬ 
try  doing  more  to  acknowledge  and 
support  them? 

High-tech  companies  have  been  at 
the  forefront  of  supporting  workers 
with  nearly  every  type  of  social,  eth¬ 
nic,  physical  or  developmental  identi¬ 
fication.  Microsoft  Corp.,  for  example, 


sponsors  at  least  20  affinity  groups 
—  for  African-Americans,  dads,  the 
visually  impaired,  Singaporeans,  single 
parents,  and  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and 
transgendered  employees,  to  name  a 
few.  But  there’s  nothing  for  autistics. 

A  Microsoft  spokeswoman  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  company  has  no  group 
or  formal,  separate  support  network 
for  Asperger’s.  On  rare  occasions,  an 
employee  with  AS  has  requested  ac¬ 
commodation,  she  says.  When  that 
happens,  the  employee  is  paired  with 
a  disability  case  manager  to  determine 
“reasonable  accommodation.” 

Intel  Corp.  and  Yahoo  Inc.  didn’t  re¬ 
spond  to  requests  to  discuss  their  poli¬ 
cies  toward  Asperger’s  employees,  and 
a  Google  Inc.  spokesman  said  that  the 
company  was  “unable  to  accommodate 
the  inquiry.” 

To  be  fair,  the  question  of  whether 
and  how  corporations  should  support 
Aspies  is  a  thorny  one.  For  one  thing, 
autism  is  something  others  can’t  see 
or  easily  understand.  “A  readily  visible 
disability  is  easier  [for  co-workers]  to 
cognitively  take  on  board,  it  seems,” 
Ryno  laments.  “Ah,  if  only  Asperger’s 


I  get  the  feel¬ 
ing  they’d  like 
to  put  me  in  a  black 
box,  give  me  an  as¬ 
signment  and  get  it 
out  the  other  end  in  a 
few  weeks. 

JEREMY 


made  one  turn  green!” 

“If  you  meet  someone  from  another 
country,”  Jeremy  notes,  “people  know 
they’re  from  a  different  country,  and 
they  cut  them  some  slack.” 

Moreover,  by  their  very  nature, 
Aspies  are  not  likely  to  initiate  a  club 
or  support  group,  which  is  how  such 
things  often  start  in  corporations.  In 
fact,  many  Aspies  aren’t  “out”  in  the 
workplace;  they  haven’t  acknowledged 
their  condition  publicly. 

Whether  they  should  is  a  matter  of 
contention.  Ryno  revealed  his  Asperg¬ 
er’s  at  only  one  job  (his  last)  and  lived 
to  regret  it,  even  though  his  boss  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  an  Aspie  as  well. 

“It’s  the  first  time  I’ve  had  an  AS  per¬ 
son  as  a  superior,”  he  says.  “It  was  defi¬ 
nitely  a  refreshing  change  not  to  have 
to  explain  why  I  didn’t  do  eye  contact, 
hated  meetings  and  could  not  suffer 
fools,  let  alone  feign  gladness.” 

In  retrospect,  however,  Ryno  regrets 
having  told  anyone.  “I’d  say  there  were 
many  disadvantages  and  few  gains. 

The  gains  were  short-lived,  too.” 

Jeremy  has  found  that  when  he  asks 
co-workers  and  bosses  to  accommo¬ 
date  his  differences,  it  doesn’t  help 
and  in  fact  always  seems  to  lead  to  the 
same  end:  termination. 

“I  don’t  blink.  I  stare.  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  boundary  issues  very  well.  I 
don’t  have  a  feeling  of  group  member¬ 
ship,  but  other  people  have  a  very  firm 
idea  of  membership  in  groups,”  he 
says,  struggling  to  define  the  problem 
as  precisely  as  possible. 

As  a  result,  whereas  other  employees 
are  able  to  correct  their  mistakes  and 
adjust  their  behaviors  day  to  day  in  the 
office  environment,  Jeremy  isn’t. 

“People  won’t  give  me  negative  feed¬ 
back.  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  missing 
until  it’s  already  become  a  problem,” 
he  says.  “I  pick  up  on  a  lot  of  stuff,  but 
I  miss  some  cues.  They’re  like  little 
black  holes,  and  the  little  black  holes 
accumulate,  and  I  end  up  being  forced 
out.  It  keeps  happening.” 

It  isn’t  a  question  of  work.  He  is 
sought  out  for  his  programming 
specialty  and  is  always  busy  as  a  con¬ 
tractor.  It’s  about  social  relationships. 

“I  get  the  feeling  what  they’d  like  to 
do  is  put  me  in  a  black  box,  give  me  an 
assignment  and  get  it  out  the  other  end 
in  a  few  weeks,”  he  says. 
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The  subtle  social  situations  that  Jer¬ 
emy  and  other  HFA  and  Aspie  employ¬ 
ees  struggle  with  may  be  beyond  the 
ken  of  even  the  most  astute  human  re¬ 
sources  organizations.  But  that  doesn’t 
mean  the  industry’s  heavy  hitters  can’t^ 
fashion  a  more  Asperger’s-friendly  ^ 
workplace,  a  kind  of  “if  you  build  it, 
they  will  come  —  and  work”  scenario. 

These  changes  needn’t  be  monu¬ 
mental,  or  limited  to  Aspies.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  work/life  accommodations 
in  place  at  Internet  companies  like 
Google  scored  high  among  Aspies  we 
spoke  with.  “I  do  wish  every  employer 
were  as  accommodating  as  Google, 
supplying  prepared  meals  and  encour¬ 
aging  people  to  bring  their  dogs  to 
work,”  Bob  says. 

Physical  changes  to  the  office  en¬ 
vironment  can  help  as  well,  Grandin 
and  others  point  out.  Many  Asperger’s 
workers  are  debilitated  by  flickering  or 
blinking  lights;  the  mechanical  noise 
of  an  air  conditioner,  photocopier  or 
ringing  telephones;  or  simple  employee 
chatter.  A  quiet  corner,  a  private  of¬ 
fice,  a  cubicle  with  soundproofing  or  a 


can  make 
■■  your  systems 
efficient  and  lower 
your  downtime.  I 
cannot  make  your 
users  happy. 

RYNO,  FORMER  SYSADMIN  WITH 
ASPERGER'S 


white-noise  machine  might  be  all  it 
takes  to  turn  a  bad  situation  around. 

And  some  spoke  highly  of  the  ru¬ 
mors  that  Microsoft  offers  a  “buddy 
system”  for  Aspies,  pairing  an  Asperg¬ 
er’s  employee  with  a  nonautistic  col¬ 
league  who  coaches  him  through  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  social  interac¬ 
tions.  A  Microsoft  spokeswoman  says 
there  is  no  official  information  avail¬ 
able  on  any  buddy  programs  but  adds 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  such  initia¬ 
tives  are  conducted  on  a  team-by-team 
basis  within  the  company. 

Beyond  that,  Asperger’s  individu¬ 
als  simply  hope  that  they’ll  be  given 


a  chance  to  find  a  safe  niche  in  the 
corporate  landscape.  Companies  have 
evolved  to  accommodate  all  kinds  of 
differences,  Ryno  points  out.  In  the 
same  way,  he  says,  “employers  of  Asp¬ 
ies  should  look  at  the  person  and  the 
tasks,  environment  and  communica- 
tion  structure  and  adjust  for  the  best 
viable  fit.” 

Becker  has  seen  some  early  signs 
that  forward-looking  technology'  com¬ 
panies  may  be  doing  just  that. 

“I  have  seen  cases  where  [a  client] 
will  say,  1  have  Asperger’s’  and  receive 
a  positive  response  from  social  work¬ 
ers  employed  by  the  business  or  the 
insurance  companies,”  he  reports. 

But  Becker  is  willing  to  cut  IT  some 
slack  —  for  now.  “Most  corporations 
have  never  dealt  with  Asperger’s.  It’s  a 
fairly'  new'  diagnosis  —  even  newer  for 
adults,”  he  points  out.  He  thinks  that 
IT  wants  to  support  Aspies  as  valuable 
employees;  it  just  doesn’t  yet  know  how. 

But  that,  too,  will  change,  Becker 
predicts:  “In  the  next  five  to  10  y'ears, 
we’ll  see  more  businesses  treating  au¬ 
tism  spectrum  disorders  as  routine.”  ■ 


■  MANAGEMENT 


i  HEN  Craig  Urizzola’s  com- 

1  pany  decided  to  make  a  seven- 

I  figure  investment  in  a  new 

f  ERP  system,  he  contacted  his 

local  reseller  to  order  hardware  to  run  it 
on.  “We  told  them  exactly  what  we  want¬ 
ed  and  said,  ‘We  don’t  need  SANs  or  clus¬ 
tering  or  any  of  that,’  ”  says  Urizzola,  CIO  at 
Saladino’s,  a  food  service  distributor  in  Fres¬ 
no,  Calif.  “But  their  proposal 
came  back  with  SANs  and 
10  more  servers  than  we 
asked  for.  They  just 
don’t  listen.”  >»  § 


That  IT  salespeople  just 
don’t  listen  is  a  familiar 
refrain  from  technology 
buyers.  But  despite  your 
complaints,  you  know  that 
you  can’t  quite  live  without 
them.  You  need  them  to  ex¬ 
ecute  transactions  and  help 
guide  you,  to  offer  advice 
and  recommendations,  and 
to  give  you  a  heads  up  about 
forthcoming  products  that 
may  solve  real  business 
problems. 

Unfortunately,  although 
technology  has  made  quan¬ 
tum  leaps  over  the  years, 
salespeople  haven’t  changed 
much.  And  today,  as  ever, 
too  few  of  them  act  as  hon¬ 
est  advisers  and  problem- 
solvers.  Too  many  are  dime- 
a-dozen  drones  who  stick  to 
marketing  scripts  and  are 
more  concerned  with  sell¬ 
ing  what  they  want  to  sell 
than  they  are  with  selling 
what  you  need  to  buy. 


We  spoke  with  seasoned 
IT  executives  to  uncover 
the  sales  archetypes  that 
drive  them  crazy.  So  bar 
the  door,  unplug  the  phone, 
and  read  on. 

THE  YES  MAN 

This  person  oversells  his 
product,  promising  you 
the  moon  and  delivering 
nothing  but  trouble.  When 
pressed  on  whether  the 
product  can  solve  your 
problem,  he  says,  “Sure!  It 
will  do  that  and  unify  all 
your  systems  and  make 
everything  run  nice  and 
smooth.  And  by  the  way, 
it  also  cures  male-pattern 
baldness.”  (We’re  kidding 
about  that  last  one.  Sort  of.) 

The  sales  rep  simply 
might  not  know  whether  the 
product  meets  your  needs, 
but  he’s  afraid  to  admit  it,  so 
he  takes  the  easy  way  out, 
which  is  to  nod  and  say  yes 


don9!  seem  to  do 
any  homework 
and  don’t  seem 
to  care  what 
we  do*  ■ .  ' 

CRAIG  URIZZOLA, 

CiO.  SALADINO’S 


to  whatever  you  ask. 

“A  lot  of  salespeople 
pretend  to  know  our  busi¬ 
ness,  but  they  end  up  giv¬ 
ing  us  something  we  don’t 
need,”  says  Joshua  Koppel, 
assistant  director  of  IT  at 
the  Chicago  Department 
of  Revenue.  He  adds  that 
salespeople  frequently  gloss 
over  or  altogether  miss  com¬ 
patibility  and  integration 
issues.  “We  end  up  tweak¬ 
ing  and  tweaking,  and  that 
costs  money,”  says  Koppel. 


Sometimes  the  yes  man 
is  just  trying  to  hit  his 
monthly  quota.  In  that  case, 
he’s  often  hard  to  find  after 
he  makes  the  sale. 

THE  ARMAGEDDON 
EVANGELIST 

“Some  [salespeople]  pres¬ 
ent  the  doomsday  ap¬ 
proach,  like  you  need  to 
buy  their  service  or  product 
or  something  bad  will 
happen,”  says  Katie  Good- 
baudy,  technical  support 
specialist  at  Airgas  Nor 
Pac,  a  subsidiary  of  Airgas 
Inc.  in  Vancouver,  Wash. 

In  IT,  that’s  called  spread¬ 
ing  FUD  (fear,  uncertainty 
and  doubt),  and  it  often 
involves  making  allusions 
to  a  competitor’s  products 
or  some  nebulous  security 
vulnerability.  Goodbaudy 
says  she  does  her  own  due 
diligence  to  make  sure  her 
company  is  protected  from 
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After  IT  buyers  had  a 
chance  to  vent  about  the 
more  annoying  charac¬ 
teristics  of  tech  sales¬ 
people,  they  also  wanted 
to  talk  about  what  makes 
a  good  salesperson. 

Not  surprisingly,  the 
most-desired  charac¬ 
teristics  are  honesty 
and  the  ability  to  listen 
to  what  buyers  want. 
Buyers  want  the  straight 
story  on  all  fronts: 
about  the  capabilities 
and  limitations  of  a 
product,  about  future 
products,  and  about  a 
salesperson’s  own  level 
of  knowledge. 

Indeed,  IT  buyers  say 
they  tend  to  be  skepti¬ 
cal  of  salespeople  who 
seem  to  know  it  all.  “My 
perfect  salesperson  is 
someone  that  doesn’t 
pretend  to  have  all  the 
answers,”  says  Craig*. 
Urizzola,  CIO  at  Saladi- 
no’s.  He  says  he’d  prefer 
that  a  salesperson  say 
he  doesn’t  have  the  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question  rather 
than  give  an  inaccurate 
or  incomplete  answer. 

Urizzola  thinks  highly 
of  vendors  who  turn 
overselling  on  its  head 
and  help  customers  real¬ 
ize  they  may  not  need 
as  much  firepower  as 
they’re  asking  for.  An  ex¬ 
ample:  His  company  re¬ 
quested  an  ERP  module 
that  his  software  pro¬ 
vider  Insisted  he  didn’t 
need.  “They  eventually 
proved  to  me  that  I  didn’t 
need  it,”  he  says,  noting 
that  his  respect  for  the 


vendor  grew  because  of 
the  incident. 

With  IT  departments 
under  constant  pressure 
to  show  returns  on  IT 
investments,  buyers  say 
they  want  salespeople 
who  understand  their 
business.  “I  want  some¬ 
one  to  be  a  true  partner,” 
says  Larry  Pritchard, 

CIO  at  Schaeffler  Group 
North  America.  “That 
means  someone  who  un¬ 
derstands  my  business’s 
peaks  and  valleys  and 
has  a  feel  for  the  chal¬ 
lenges.” 

Buyers  want  good 
communication  but  not 
overkill.  Katie  Good- 
baudy,  technical  support 
specialist  at  Airgas  Nor 
Pac,  says  she  loves 
one  of  her  salespeople 
because  she’s  a  great 
communicator.  “She 
even  lejs  me  know  when 
she’s  going  on  vacation 
in  case  I  need  anything, 
and  she  doesn’t  call  me 
unnecessarily  to  see  if  I 
need  to  buy  anything.” 

Joshua  Koppel,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  IT  at  the 
Chicago  Department  of 
Revenue,  says  his  dream 
salesperson  is  “some¬ 
one  who  understands 
our  business  processes 
and  has  a  handle  on 
the  tech  side  of  things, 
someone  who  is  friendly, 
honest  and  willing  to 
listen.”  But,  he  says,  like 
everything  else  in  life, 
you  can’t  have  every¬ 
thing:  “Usually  I  get 
three  out  of  five.” 

-  LISA  DiCARLO 


security  breaches  and  other 
threats.  And  she’s  wary  of 
salespeople  trying  to  upsell 
her  by  mentioning  trumped- 
up  security  weaknesses. 

But  Saladino’s  Urizzola 
says  he  can  understand  how 
some  IT  buyers  might  fall 
into  the  scare  trap.  “If  you 
don’t  know  what  you’re  do¬ 
ing,  you  might  spend  a  lot 
more  money  than  you  have 
to,”  he  says. 

THE  STALKER 

Sure,  salespeople  need  to  be 
tenacious  to  do  their  jobs. 
After  all,  their  pay  is  usu¬ 
ally  largely  based  on  what 
they  sell.  But  this  guy  goes 
too  far  every  step  of  the 
way,  from  sticking  his  foot 
in  the  door  to  forcing  a  sale. 
And  in  the  process,  he  ends 
up  alienating  potential  cus¬ 
tomers. 

After  being  harangued  by 
a  persistent  wireless  service 
provider,  Goodbaudy  says 
the  only  thing  on  her  mind 
was  “What  can  I  say  to  get 
this  guy  off  the  phone?” 

Relentlessness  is  a  big 
turn-off,  she  says,  adding 
that  salespeople  will  often 
“say  anything  to  get  what 
they  want.” 

Urizzola  says  his  com¬ 
pany’s  big  ERP  deal  almost 
fell  apart  after  IBM  got 
involved,  insisting  that 
Saladino’s  had  to  buy  its 
hardware  from  a  particular 
reseller.  “I  had  to  call  the 
senior  VP  at  SAP  to  tell 
them  to  tell  IBM  to  back 
off,”  he  recalls.  “They  just 
wouldn’t  let  it  go.” 

MR.  KNOW-IT-ALL 

The  salesperson  who  thinks 
he  has  all  the  answers  is 
particularly  annoying.  His 
knowledge  is  doubtful, 
but  he’s  never  at  a  loss  for 
words.  He  won’t  admit  that 
he  can’t  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion,  so  he  often  responds 
like  a  slippery  politician, 


giving  them  is  to 
support  the  nine 
gup  in  suits* 

JOSHUA  KOPPEL, 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  IT. 
CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT 
OF  REVENUE 


talking  around  the  question 
endlessly  without  providing 
any  real  detail. 

“I’m  a  very  technical  per¬ 
son,  so  I  listen  to  detail,  but 
a  lot  of  these  guys  speak  in 
boilerplate,”  says  Koppel. 

“I  appreciate  it  when  some¬ 
one  says,  ‘I  don’t  know,  but 
I’ll  find  out  and  get  back  to 
you.’  It  makes  you  feel  bet¬ 
ter  about  the  answer  when 
you  get  it.” 

COUSIN  CLUELESS 

The  flip  side  of  Mr.  Know- 
It-All  is  the  salesperson 
who  clearly  hasn’t  done  his 
homework,  knows  nothing 
about  your  business  and 
comes  to  meetings  unpre¬ 
pared. 

“I’ve  dealt  with  reps  that 
don’t  know  what  they’re 
doing,  and  it’s  clear  they’re 
dealing  from  a  script,”  says 
Goodbaudy. 

“Hardware  resellers  don’t 
seem  to  do  any  homework 
and  don’t  seem  to  care  what 
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we  do,”  adds  Urizzola.  He 
surmises  that  this  may  be 
because  hardware  is  a  more 
interchangeable  commod¬ 
ity  than  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware,  but  the  impersonal 
and  unresearched  approach 
doesn’t  help  grease  the 
wheels  of  commerce. 

THE  ENTOURAGE 

This  is  the  sales  rep  plus 
posse.  He  shows  up  at 
meetings  with  a  large  team 
of  co-workers  (usually 
including  his  boss)  with 
the  intention  of  upselling 
you.  Larry  Pritchard,  CIO 
at  Schaeffler  Group  North 
America  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
refers  to  this  as  “non-value- 
added  overhead.” 

According  to  the  pros 
we  interviewed,  this  tactic 
rarely  succeeds.  “We’ve 
already  talked  to  the  rep 
about  what  we  want,  and 
my  team  has  already  de¬ 


fined  our  requirements, 
so  now  we’ve  got  to  shut 
it  down,”  says  Pritchard, 
explaining  how  he  handles 
upsell  come-ons. 

Koppel  recalls  an  in¬ 
stance  of  having  a  modest 
$10,000  item  to  purchase 
when  the  vendor  showed 
up  with  nine  business  as¬ 
sociates  in  suits.  “I’m  sitting 
there  wondering  how  much 
of  what  I’m  giving  them  is 
to  support  the  nine  guys  in 
suits,”  he  says. 

“They  think  that  once 
they  get  their  foot  in  the 
door  and  sell  you  one  thing 
that  they  can  then  sell  you 
five  things,”  Goodbaudy 
adds. 

FIGHTING  BACK 

Technology  may  change, 
but  human  nature  is  con¬ 
stant.  In  dealing  with  all 
these  archetypes,  our  IT 
pros  say  there’s  no  sub- 


My  team 
has  already 
defined  our  re- 


[the  upsell]. 

LARRY  PRITCHARD, 

CIO,  SCHAEFFLER  GROUP 
NORTH  AMERICA 


stitute  for  due  diligence 
—  and  experience.  “Sales¬ 
people  have  remained  pret¬ 
ty  much  the  same  over  the 
years,”  says  Koppel.  “But 
every  time  I  see  a  new  trick, 
I  file  it  away.” 

The  key  for  IT  buyers  is 
to  be  prepared,  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  need  now, 
recognize  what  you  will 
need  in  the  short  and  medi¬ 
um  terms,  and  understand 
how  the  new  systems  will 
interact  with  your  existing 
systems.  It  also  helps  to 
have  your  baloney  meter  on 
high  alert  and  to  know  how 
to  say  no. 

Ultimately,  if  you’re 
not  getting  any  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  your  tech  pro¬ 
vider,  the  solution  is  often 
straightforward:  Vote  with 
your  feet  and  take  your 
business  elsewhere.  ■ 
DiCarlo  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Newton,  Mass. 


Microsoft 


taking  on  security  threats,  easier. 


mm 


Implement  Microsoft  Forefront!” 

Forefront  makes  defending  your  systems  easier.  It's  a  comprehensive,  simple- 
to-use,  integrated  family  of  products  that  helps  provide  protection  across 
your  client,  server,  and  network  edge.  For  case  studies,  free  trials,  demos, 
and  all  the  latest  moves,  visit  easyeasier.com 

Forefront  is  business  security  software  for  client,  server,  and  the  network  edge. 
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■  STORAGE 


By  replacing  film-based  images 
with  an  online  system,  FirstHealth 
reduced  costs  and  improved 
patient  care.  By  Thomas  Hoffman 


i  r\r\  best  in 

AflaaSflatM  CLASS 

This  story  is 

h  LEADERS2008  part  of  an  on¬ 
going  series  showcasing  the 
best  projects  of  this  year’s 
Premier  100  IT  Leaders. 


FirstHealth  of 
The  Carolinas 

This  private,  not-for-profit  health 
care  network  serves  15  counties  in 
the  Carolinas.  Based  in  Pinehurst, 
N.C.,  it  operates  three  hospitals 
with  611  beds,  has  3,954  employ¬ 
ees  and  dispensed  $194  million 


in  payroll  and  benefits  in  2006. 

IT  CHAMPION: 

David  Dillehunt,  CIO 

IT  STAFF:  65^ 

PRO  JECT  PAYBACK:  A 

$2.5  million  investment  in  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  -  including  a 
picture  archiving  and  communi¬ 
cations  system  from  McKesson 
and  a  fabric-attached  storage 
system  from  NetApp  -  has 
reduced  the  company’s  total 
storage  costs  by  at  least  30%; 
improvements  to  care  have  re¬ 
duced  patients'  length  of  stay. 


FIRSTHEALTH  OF  THE 
Carolinas  Inc.  began 
replacing  its  film- 
based  radiological  technol¬ 
ogy  with  an  online  digital 
capture  and  storage/retrieval 
system  in  late  2005  to  enable 
up  to  300  of  its  radiologists 
and  physicians  to  instantly 
access  clinical  images  from 
any  location,  says  Linda 
Briggs,  director  of  applica¬ 
tion  support. 

But  project  leaders  such 
as  CIO  David  Dillehunt  en¬ 
visioned  much  more. 

“We  wanted  to  take  a 
broad  approach  to  this 
—  not  just  for  our  three 
hospitals,  but  also  as  a 
community  repository  of 
radiological  and  other  im¬ 
ages”  for  health  care  or¬ 
ganizations  outside  of  the 
FirstHealth  network,  says 
Dillehunt.  This  includes 
Pinehurst  (N.C.)  Medical 
Clinic  Inc.,  a  55-physician 


facility  that’s  separately 
owned  and  operated. 

But  before  the  so-called 
picture  archiving  and  com¬ 
munication  system  (PACS) 
project  could  accomplish 
these  goals,  FirstHealth 
faced  a  high  technological 
hurdle  in  trying  to  synchro¬ 
nize  the  clinical  systems 
used  by  its  three  hospitals 
and  other  clinics  for  patient 
identification  purposes,  says 
Dillehunt. 

FirstHealth’s  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  attacked  those  chal¬ 
lenges  by  applying  a  com¬ 
bination  of  technologies, 
including  McKesson  Corp.’s 


Horizon  Passport  system. 
The  Web-based  enterprise 
master  patient  index  is  used 
to  help  coordinate  medical 
records  across  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  Dillehunt  says. 

In  addition,  FirstHealth 
technical  analysts  built 
software  interfaces  and 
workflow  processes  into  the 
clinical  applications  used  at 
its  hospitals  and  associated 
clinics.  Although  that  multi¬ 
lateral  approach  worked 
well,  Dillehunt  says  continu¬ 
ing  efforts  to  keep  patient  ID 
data  harmonized  “requires 
constant  monitoring.” 

“It  speaks  to  the  challeng¬ 
es  of  building  RHIOs,”  says 
Dillehunt.  Regional  Health 
Information  Organizations 
are  aimed  at  integrating 
clinical  and  patient  record 
systems  among  hospitals 
and  clinics  within  a  geo¬ 
graphic  area. 

PACS  PAYS  OFF 

PACS,  which  went  live  in 
March  2006,  is  providing 
FirstHealth  with  several 
clinical  and  IT-related  bene¬ 
fits.  For  starters,  FirstHealth 
has  been  wrestling  with 
year-over-year  data  growth 
of  100%  since  2004.  With  a 
mix  of  more  than  650  appli¬ 
cations  to  manage,  the  orga¬ 
nization  saw  a  digital  stor¬ 
age  architecture  as  a  means 
to  increase  its  operational 
efficiencies,  reduce  costs 


We  wanted  to  take  a  broad 
approach  to  this  -  not  just 
for  our  three  hospitals,  but  also 
as  a  community  repository  of 
radiological  and  other  images. 


M  BAVSD  DILLEHUNT,  CIO,  FIRSTHEALTH 
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and  improve  patient  care. 

The  digital  imaging 
system  has  also  enabled 
FirstHealth  to  slash  its 
annual  film  budget  from 
around  $800,000  to  about 
$50,000  this  year,  says  Mike 
McCarty,  FirstHealth’s  di¬ 
rector  of  imaging. 

The  PACS  system  re¬ 
lies  heavily  on  storage 
and  networking  software 
from  Net-App  Inc.  NetApp 
NearStore  systems  enable 
high-speed,  disk-to-disk 
backup  while  serving  as 
a  permanent  archive  for 
the  PACS  images.  NetApp 
SnapMirror  software  works 
with  NetApp  Snapshot 
technology  to  replicate  all 
critical  business  and  patient 
data  among  FirstHealth’s 
three  hospitals.  Meanwhile, 
NetApp  FlexVol  storage 
virtualization  software  dy¬ 
namically  provisions  and 
reallocates  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  storage  resources  as 
needed. 

Real-time  access  to 
patient  information  has 
helped  improve  the  quality 
of  patient  care  by  enabling 
FirstHealth  physicians 
to  make  faster  decisions 
about  treatment,  says  Drusi 
Smith,  a  senior  clinical 
analyst  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  That  in  turn  is  help¬ 
ing  FirstHealth  reduce  the 
length  of  patient  stays  in  its 
hospitals,  Smith  says. 

FirstHealth  is  also  pro¬ 
viding  storage  access  and 
other  services  to  Pinehurst 
Medical  and  other  clinics. 
As  part  of  those  services, 
FirstHealth  stores  clini¬ 
cal  data  for  the  health  care 
organizations  that  they  can 
access  online,  says  Smith. 

But  as  a  not-for-profit, 
FirstHealth  isn’t  in  it  for 
the  money,  says  Dillehunt. 
“We’re  basically  just  cov¬ 
ering  our  costs,”  he  says. 
“This  is  more  of  a  quality 
initiative.”  ■ 
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ENCRYPT  YOUR  DATA  WITH  THE  NEW  LTO  ULTRIUM  GENERATION  4  TECHNOLOGY. 

LTO  ULTRIUM  4  TECHNOLOGY  CAN  PROVIDE  TAPE  DRIVE  LEVEL  ENCRYPTION  TO  HELP  PROTECT 
YOUR  SENSITIVE  INFORMATION.  AND,  WITH  TAPE  CARTRIDGE  CAPACITIES  UP  TO  1.6  TB*  AND 
TAPE  DRIVE  SPEEDS  UP  TO  240MB*  PER  SECOND,  LTO-4  TECHNOLOGY  CAN  HELP  YOU  REDUCE 
STORAGE  COSTS  WHILE  ADDRESSING  DATA  SECURITY. 

uiTBHfflg  jr 

HELPING  TO  REDUCE  STORAGE  COSTS  AND  PROTECT  DATA! 

The  Ultimate  Tape  Format.  For  more  information  about  LTO  Ultrium  4  Technology  visit:  www.trustlto.com 


•ASSUMES  2:1  COMPRESSED  DATA.  LINEAR  TAPE-OPEN,  THE  LTO  LOGO,  ULTRIUM,  AND  THE  ULTRIUM  LOGO  ARE  TRADEMARKS 
OF  HP,  IBM  AND  QUANTUM  IN  THE  US  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  MATHIAS  THURMAN 

Framing  an 
Acquisition 

i  Networks  need  to  be  integrated 
j  on  Day  One.  But  how  much 
!  integration  is  really  necessary? 

i 
i 
* 
t 

Mergers 

and  acqui¬ 
sitions  can 
be  tricky 
from  a 

I  security  standpoint.  In  a 
!  way,  that’s  because  they 
;  tend  to  be  rare,  and  so  they 
;  present  us  with  situations 
J  we  don’t  encounter  week 
!  to  week  in  our  work  as  se- 
!  curity  managers. 

Then  there’s  my  job. 

Acquisitions  are  fairly 
j  common  at  my  company. 

;  In  our  industry,  it’s  often 
easier  to  acquire  a  compa- 
j  ny  that  has  a  product  we’re 
!  interested  in  than  it  is  to 
J  develop  something  our- 
J  selves.  Sometimes  we  want 
I  to  capture  a  customer  base 
;  or  increase  our  competi- 
j  tiveness  in  a  market. 

One  thing  all  these 
I  acquisitions  have  in  com¬ 
mon  is  that  I  find  out  about 
them  the  same  time  as  the 
;  rest  of  the  world,  during 
j  the  public  announcement. 

There  was  one  the  other 
!  day.  This  time,  we’re  ac- 
>  quiring  a  company  whose 
|  headquarters  and  data  cen- 
|  ter  are  in  Europe.  It  also 
j  has  major  operations  in 
!  China  and  Hong  Kong. 

I’ve  been  told  that  the 
employees  of  the  acquired 

I 
t 
I 
I 
I 
» 


company  need  to  be  con¬ 
nected  to  our  network  on 
Day  One  —  the  day  both 
companies  sign  all  bind¬ 
ing  agreements.  But  it’s 
the  joining  of  networks,  of 
course,  that’s  perilous. 

Full  integration  of  our 
networks  would  require 
careful  study  of  the  target 
company’s  environment. 
Unfortunately,  the  target 
has  been  reluctant  to  pro¬ 
vide  information,  and  it 
won’t  let  anyone  from  our 
IT  department  do  an  on-site 
assessment.  This  is  some¬ 
what  understandable,  since 
we  haven’t  inked  the  deal 
yet.  But  if  we’re  going  to 
provide  access  on  Day  One, 
something’s  got  to  give. 

I  always  start  off  with 
a  security  questionnaire. 
The  responses  help  focus 
my  efforts  during  the  secu¬ 
rity  assessment,  but  they 
aren’t  a  replacement  for  a 
thorough  review.  In  fact, 
the  one  time  I  let  a  network 
integration  go  ahead  based 

M  With  no  real 
sense  of  the  target’s 
security  posture, 
i  can’t  approve  Day 
One  integration. 


entirely  on  the  answers  to 
a  questionnaire,  we  ended 
up  with  a  major  virus  and 
worm  outbreak  that  affect¬ 
ed  several  thousand  desk¬ 
tops  and  dozens  of  servers. 
I’ll  never  do  that  again. 

The  questionnaire  pri¬ 
marily  focuses  on  things 
like  patch  management, 
antivirus  efforts,  firewalls, 
remote  access,  third-party 
relationships,  security  poli¬ 
cies,  wireless  practices,  his¬ 
tory  of  security  incidents 
and  intellectual  property 
protection.  There  are  more 
than  50  questions  —  enough 
to  give  me  a  feel  for  how 
serious  a  company  is  when 
it  comes  to  security. 

NO  GO 

This  target’s  responses, 
though,  didn’t  give  me  any 
real  sense  of  its  security 
posture.  So  I  can’t  approve 
Day  One  integration. 

Now  the  question  be¬ 
comes,  just  what  kind  of 
connectivity  are  we  talk¬ 
ing  about?  Will  the  new 
employees  need  access 
to  engineering  labs  and 
source-code  repositories? 
Or  are  we  talking  about 
e-mail  and  human  re¬ 
sources  materials?  As  it 
turns  out,  what  is  actually 


Trouble 

Ticket 

ISSUE:  A  target  com¬ 
pany’s  security  posture 
can’t  be  fully  assessed. 

ACTION  PLAN:  Use 

stopgap  measures  until 
a  real  review  can  be  done 
post-acquisition. 


needed  on  Day  One  is  ac¬ 
cess  to  e-mail  accounts 
and  our  intranet  page  with  j 
benefits  information. 

That  limited  integration 
gave  me  an  option  that 
should  help  us  maintain 
our  network’s  integrity.  I 
will  provide  the  400  new 
employees  with  SecurlD 
tokens  and  then  let  them 
access  our  infrastructure 
through  a  Citrix  Win- 
Frame.  That  way,  they  will 
be  able  to  execute  applica¬ 
tions  within  a  frame  rather 
than  on  the  local  computer.  \ 

The  frame  is  really  just 
a  Windows  desktop  envi¬ 
ronment.  We  can  create 
policies  that  restrict  access  j 
to  certain  applications  and  1 
network  resources.  This 
approach  will  make  it  very  j 
difficult  for  viruses  that 
might  be  lurking  in  the 
acquired  network  to  infect  ! 
our  network. 

Of  course,  once  the 
deal  is  signed,  I 
should  be  free 
to  conduct  a 
real  audit  and 
complete  all 
necessary  reme¬ 
diation.  After 
that,  the  Citrix  tool  can  go 
away,  and  our  new  users 
will  enjoy  the  same  access 
as  everyone  else  in  the 
company.  ■ 

This  week’s  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man¬ 
ager,  “Mathias  Thurman,” 

whose  name  and  employer 
have  been  disguised  for 
obvious  reasons.  Contact 
him  at  mathias_thurman@ 
yahoo.com. 


|  COMPUTERWORLD.COM 

O  JOIN  IN 

To  join  in  the  discussions 
about  security,  go  to 

■  computerworld.com/ 
blogs/security 
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How  to  Compete  on  Analytics:  Apply  It 


THE  POWER  TO  KNOW 

How  to  Compete 
on  Analytics: 
Apply  It 

Come  Hear  What 
the  Buzz  Is  About 


Attend  our  IT  Executive  Forum  in  one  of  the  following  cities: 

New  York,  New  York 

Wednesday,  May  7, 2008 

8:45am  to  Noon,  The  Hilton  New  York 

San  Francisco,  California 

Wednesday,  June  4, 2008 

8:45am  to  Noon,  Grand  Hyatt  San  Francisco 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Tuesday,  June  24, 2008 

8:45am  to  Noon,  The  Metropolitan  Club,  Sears  Tower 


Apply  for  complimentary*  registration  at  www.itexecutiveforum.com 
or  contact  Kerry  Lafond  at  888-299-0155 


COMPUTERWORLD  r,  InfoWorld 

IT  EXECUTIVE  FORUM 

COMPETING  ON  ANALYTICS 


Presented  in  collaboration  with 


^Complimentary  registration  is  restricted  to  qualified  line  of  business  and  IT  executives  in  user  organizations. 


OPINION 


Paul  Glen 

Facts  and  Meaning 


OFTEN  HEAR  complaints  about  how  unmotivated 
technical  groups  can  be,  but  managers  sometimes  seem 
to  miss  some  of  the  most  important  opportunities  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  environment  in  which  motivation  can  grow. 


As  best  I  can  tell,  this 
|  is  deeply  rooted  in  our 
!  backgrounds  as  engi- 
\  neers.  Most  IT  managers 
!  start  out  as  technicians, 

*  so  we  are  steeped  in  the 

;  world  of  facts.  We  search 
!  for  them.  We  love  them. 

We  live  and  die  by  them. 

1  They  are  our  bedrock. 

!  But  we  are  so  enamored 

? 

J  of  the  facts  of  our  work 
I  that  we  sometimes  forget 

*  to  explicitly  speak  of  its 

J  meaning.  We  assume  ei¬ 
ther  that  the  facts  of  our 

I 

;  work  are  the  meaning  or 
that  the  connection  is  so 
self-evident  that  we  never 

* 

!  need  discuss  it. 

But  the  meaning  of  the 
;  work  can  be  one  of  the 
!  most  important  sources 
of  motivation  for  a  group. 

For  example,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  attended  a 
meeting  and  listened 
1  to  a  presentation  from 
j  the  CIO  of  UNICEF,  the 
United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund.  He  was  talking 
about  the  work  his  staff 
!  was  doing,  setting  up 
satellite-network  nodes 
\  in  countries  around  the 
world.  His  description  of 
;  the  facts  of  the  group’s 


work  seemed  rather  grim. 
I  imagined  what  it  might 
be  like  to  be  part  of  his 
team. 

The  work  seemed 
pretty  repetitive:  setting 
up  the  same  network 
equipment  over  and  over 
again.  The  pay  was  prob¬ 
ably  poor,  since  it  was 
through  the  U.N.  The 
travel  sounded  relentless: 
People  were  likely  on  the 
road  for  weeks  or  months 
at  a  time,  and  they 
weren’t  traveling  to  the 
garden  spots  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  many  of  these 
installations  were  being 
done  in  war  zones,  so  the 
work  might  occasionally 
entail  being  shot  at. 

The  facts  of  this  job 
seemed  remarkably  un¬ 
appealing:  poor  pay,  bor¬ 
ing  work,  isolation  from 
family,  and  dangerous 
conditions.  Why  would 
anyone  want  to  do  it?  Per- 

j  Bite  meaning 
of  the  work  can 
he  one  of  the  most 
important  sources 
of  motivation  for 
a  group* 


haps  for  every  network 
node  installed,  100,000 
children  have  a  chance  to 
eat.  If  that’s  the  answer, 
it’s  worth  it. 

In  this  case,  the  facts 
and  the  meaning  of  the 
work  are  completely 
different  things.  The 
facts  seem  like  excellent 
de-motivators,  while  the 
meaning  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  compelling. 

Of  course,  not  every 
project  offers  such  rich 
opportunity  to  explore 
meaning.  If  the  goal  of 
your  project  is  to  reduce 
inventory  costs  by  one- 
eighth  of  a  percentage 
point,  don’t  expect  people 
to  weep  in  ecstasy  during 
the  rollout.  Sometimes 
you  have  to  look  for  moti¬ 
vation  elsewhere. 

So,  how  do  you  know 
if  you’re  thinking  about 
the  facts  or  the  meaning 
of  your  work?  Here’s  one 
way  to  look  at  it: 

Facts  are  simple  points. 
They’re  cold  and  lifeless. 
They  just  lie  on  the  page 
and  express  some  simple 
truth. 

Meaning  requires  a 
more  narrative  structure. 


There  are  characters 

—  people  who  inhabit  the 
narrative.  There’s  action 

—  things  that  happen  to 
the  characters,  or  could 
happen.  There  are  set¬ 
tings  —  spaces  where 
the  action  happens.  And 
there’s  transformation, 
internal  and  external. 

The  heroes  struggle,  and 
the  villains  suffer. 

In  the  narrative  form, 
facts  come  alive  and  are 
woven  into  the  story 
line.  They  support  the 
larger  structure  and  are 
thereby  imbued  with 
meaning.  Here,  a  project 
is  no  longer  just  a  series 
of  tasks  lying  dead  on  a 
Gantt  chart.  It’s  a  heroic 
story  with  a  theme  and 
lessons. 

So  next  time  you 
wonder  why  your  group 
seems  unmotivated,  ask 
whether  people  have  a 
sense  of  more  than  just 
the  facts  of  their  work. 
Ask  what  they  think  it 
means,  and  you  may 
find  that  everyone  has 
a  different  idea.  But  just 
having  them  think  and 
talk  about  the  meaning 
can  be  a  step  toward 
deeper  motivation  and 
engagement.  ■ 

Paul  Glen  is  the  founder  of 
the  GeekLeaders.com  Web 
community  and  author  of 
the  award-winning  book 
Leading  Geeks:  How  to 
Manage  and  Lead  People 
Who  Deliver  Technology 
(Jossey-Bass,  2003). 

Contact  him  at  info@ 
paulglen.com. 
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Congratulations 
F  inalists 


PRACTICES 


AWARDS  PROGRAM 


The  Society  for  Information  Management, 
Computerworld and  InfoWorld  proudly 
present  the  finalists  in  the  "Best  Practices  in 
Innovation"  awards  program,  which  honors  a 
single  "best  practice"  case  study  selected 
from  the  following  field  of  qualified  finalists. 
The  honoree  will  be  announced,  and  all 
finalists  will  be  recognized,  in  a  special 
ceremony  in  New  York  City  on  May  7, 2008. 


CentraState  Healthcare  System 

Freehold,  New  Jersey 

Harleysville  Insurance 

Harleysville,  Pennsylvania 

Hudson  Valley  Bank 

Yonkers,  New  York 

Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

United  States  Postal  Service 

Washington,  DC 


Thank  you  to  the  "Best  Practices 
in  Innovation"  Judges  for  2008: 

•Julia  King,  Computerworld 

•  Eric  Knorr,  InfoWorld 

•  Jerry  Luftman,  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology 

•  Perry  Rotella,  Moody's  Corporation 

•  Don  Tennant,  Computerworld 


Judging  Criteria 

Judges  evaluate  and  rank  the  finalists  in  each 

category  according  to  their  innovation  achievements 

using  criteria  including: 

•  Strategic  importance  to  the  business. 

•  Positive  impact  on  other  business/organization  units. 

•  Substantive  customer  impact  (service,  retention, 
acquisition). 

•  Strategic  advantage  to  the  business/organization 
while  anticipating  and  accommodating  the  deployment 
of  future  initiatives. 

•  Financial  return  and  measurable  payback  (returns 
on  investment,  assets,  resources)  through  created/ 
protected  revenue  opportunities  or  cost  savings. 

•  Ability  to  address  challenges  of  data,  information, 
application  security,  etc. 


F  O  RU  M 
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Attend  the  Tri-State  CIO  Forum 

Network  with  senior  IT  leaders  and  see  presentations  from  top  CIOs 
on  May  7,  2008,  at  the  Millennium  Broadway  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

Qualified  IT  end-users  may  view  the  agenda  and  apply  for  complimentary 

registration  at  www.tristatecioforum.com 
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MARKETPLACE 


instantly  Sea 
Terabyte 


1-800-IT-FINDS  •  www. 


Instantly  Search 
Terabytes  of  Text 


dtSeardhi 


♦  dozens  of  indexed, 
unindexed,  fielded  data 
and  full-text  search 
options  (including 
Unicode  support  for 
hundreds  of 

international  languages) 

^  file  parsers  /  converters 
for  hit-highlighted 
display  of  all  popular 
file  types 

♦  Spider  supports  static 
and  dynamic  web  data; 
highlights  hits  while 
displaying  links, 
formatting  and  images 
intact 

♦  API  supports  .NET,  C++, 
Java,  databases,  etc. 
New  .NET  Spider  API 


The  Smart  Choice  for  Text  Retrieval  since  1991 


Search 
of  Text 


|  ♦  "Bottom  line:  dtSearch  manages  a  terabyte  of  text  in  a 
single  index  and  returns  results  in  less  than  a  second" 

-  InfoWorld 

♦  "For  combing  through  large  amounts  of  data,"  dtSearch 
"leads  the  market"  -  Network  Computing 

♦  dtSearch  "covers  all  data  sources  ...  powerful  Web-based 
engines"  -  eWEEK 

|  ♦  dtSearch  "searches  at  blazing  speeds"  -  Computer  Reseller 

News  Test  Center 

See  www.dtsearch.com  for  hundreds  more  reviews, 
and  hundreds  of  developer  case  studies 
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Your  message  works  in  the  Marketplace  section! 


PRINT  MEDIA SERVICES 


lo  advertise,  call  212-655-5220  or  email  temerson@ven.com 
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Start  your  om  franchise 
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Ranked  #1  in  Category* 


Cartridge  World  is  the  world  leader  in  printer  inkjet  and  toner 
cartridge  refilling  and  empowers  you  with  the  freedom  to  grow, 

*  Very  low  investment  cost 

*  Comprehensive  training  and  support 

*  More  than  1,700  retail  locations  worldwide 

*  Master  franchise  licenses  and  multi-unit  franchises  available 

To  start  your  own  Cartridge  World  franchise  call 
88S.99.REFILL  or  visit  cartridgeworldusa.com 
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No-Risk  Online 
Search  Engine 


imagine  getting  as  many  leads  as  you  need,  at 
the  right  price.  All  qualified.  All  interested.  No  risk. 
VentureDirect,  Worldwide  makes  that  happen  for  our 
clients  every  day  using  search  engines  and  online 
affiliates.  You  pay  only  for  real  live  sales  leads. 

Our  cost  per  lead  programs  can  send  traffic  to  your 
web  site,  to  customized  web  pages  we  create,  and/ 
or  to  web  pages  with  multiple  offers.  Consumers 
and  business  professionals  complete  your  unique 
qualifying  questions/form;  producing  leads  in  real 
time,  at  a  fixed  cost. 


If  you  are  a  national  or  international 
marketer,  and  require  highly 
qualified  sales  leads,  call  today 

212-655-5123 

rtoayftier@ven.com  : 


W  O  R  L  D  W  I  D 

Www.venturedirect.corr 
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Has  your  power  hungry  data  center 
become  a  monster  to  manage? 


■'nt  d 


Have  power  hungry  racks  of  IT  equipment  created  a  monstrous 
environment  in  your  data  center?  Are  you  running  out  of  power 
capacity  before  rack  space? 

Eaton®  offers  a  full  line  of  high-density  power  solutions  to  soothe 
the  monster  in  your  data  center.  In  todays  ever  changing  IJ  environments, 
the  demand  for  high-density  power  management  is  a  growing  trend. 

The  use  of  blade  servers  that  take  up  minimal  space,,  and  provide  superior 
levels  of  performance  have  become  the  preferred  choice  in  these  enterprises, 
'  creating  unruly  power  and  cooling  issues. 

Eatons  Powerware®  high-density  ePDUs  provide  current  and, temperature 
monitoring,  come  in  both  rack  and  vertical  mount,  are  available  in  three 
phase  or  single  phase  configurations,  with  input  capacities  up  to  23  kW. 

This  allows  an  entire  rack  of  equipment  to  be  powered  from  a  single  power 
input.  Eaton,  engineering  solutions  for  the  most  power  intense  environments. 

Are  you  ready  to  take  control? 

Visit  us  at  www.powerware.com/ePDU  or  call  877.785.4994 
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Twenty-eight  percent  of  employ¬ 
ers  have  fired  workers  for  misusing 
e-mail,  and  30%  have  fired  people  for 
misusing  the  Internet,  according  to  the 
2007  Electronic  Monitoring  &  Surveil¬ 
lance  Survey,  a  study  of  304  U.S.  firms 
by  the  American  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  The  ePolicy  Institute.  Those 
who  participated  in  the  poll,  conducted 
in  November  and  December,  cited  the 
following  reasons  for  the  firings: 


E-MAIL  MISUSE 


j  Violation  of  company  policy 

64% 

Inappropriate  or  offensive  language 

62% 

Excessive  personal  use 

26% 

Breach  of  confidentiality  rules 

22% 

Other 

12% 

INTERNET  MISUSE 

Viewing,  downloading  or  uploading 
inappropriate/offensive  content 

84% 

Violation  of  company  policy 

48% 

\  Excessive  personal  use 

34% 

>  Other 

9% 

Telecommuting  is  painted  as 
^  a  boon  for  workers.  Is  it? 

Research  suggests  teleworkers 
experience  a  number  of  positive  out¬ 
comes.  But  recently,  a  study  of  mine 
was  published  in  the  journal  Human 
Relations  that  investigates  telework’s 
impact  on  co-workers.  Essentially, 
the  study  found  that  as  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  teleworkers  in  a  work  unit 
increased,  non-teleworkers  were  less 
satisfied  with  these  co-workers. 

What  sorts  of  complaints  did 
you  hear  from  the  workers 
who  stayed  in  the  office? 

Non-teleworkers  seemed  to  feel 
as  if  the  teleworkers  were  less  an 
integral  part  of  the  work  unit,  and 
they  did  not  feel  as  close  to  them. 

There  may  be  several  reasons 
for  this.  First,  non-teleworkers  may 
experience  decreased  flexibility  to 
conduct  their  work  activities,  due 
to  greater  restrictions  in  terms  of 
coordinating  their  own  tasks  and 
schedules.  For  instance,  there  are 
some  sensitive  or  complex  things 
that  are  simply  best  discussed  face 
to  face,  and  these  types  of  discus¬ 
sions  may  not  be  as  easily  accom¬ 
plished  if  one  of  the  employees  is 
not  in  the  office  fulltime. 

Second,  non-teleworkers  may 
experience  changes  in  the  scope 


SOURCE:  SURVEY  OF 
230  SENIOR  EXECUTIVES 
AND  MANAGERS  BY 
NFI  RESEARCH.  MADBURY. 
\  N.H.,  APRIL  2008 


■  Q&A 

Timothy  Golden 

The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  professor  talks 
about  the  unhappy  side 
of  telecommuting. 


or  amount  of  workload  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  teleworker  from  the 
office.  For  instance,  non-teleworkers 
may  feel  pressured  to  respond  to 
requests  immediately  if  a  manager 
stops  by  their  office  or  cubicle, 
whereas  these  same  requests 
might  have  otherwise  been  handled 
by  the  teleworker  if  they  were  in  the 
office.  Sometimes,  due  to  either 
the  immediacy  of  the  request  or  the 
fact  that  someone  of  importance  is 
standing  in  front  of  them  asking,  the 
non-teleworkers  may  experience 
additional  workload. 

What  can  companies  do  to 
alleviate  the  dissatisfaction? 

Managers  need  to  ensure  that 
teleworkers  spend  greater  time 
interacting  face  to  face  with  their 
non-teleworking  co-workers.  This 
might  be  accomplished  by  schedul¬ 
ing  meetings  when  the  teleworkers 
are  in  the  office  and  ensuring  that 
informal  interactions  occur  as  well. 

Managers  should  also  be  sure 
to  grant  high  levels  of  job  autono¬ 
my  to  non-teleworkers  so  that  they 
are  not  constrained  as  much  by 
the  absence  from  the  office  of  their 
teleworking  co-workers.  Perhaps 
managers  might  structure  work 
activities  so  as  to  reduce  the  level 
of  dependence  non-teleworkers 
have  with  teleworkers,  to  ensure 
that  they  can  operate  freely  and 
without  feeling  as  if  teleworkers 
are  making  their  jobs  less  easy  to 
accomplish. 

Generally,  it  may  be  that  manag¬ 
ers  need  to  somehow  re-create 
those  informal  conversations  that 
often  occur  by  the  elevators  or 
water  cooler,  so  that  all  members 
of  the  work  group  feel  connected 
to  each  other  and  maintain  affinity 
and  respect. 

-  JAMIE  ECKLE 
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IT  careers 


COMPVTERWORLD 

Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing  Agencies 

Place 
your  Labor 
Certification 
Ads  here! 

Are  you  frequently 
placing  legal  or  immigration 
advertisements? 

Let  us  help  you 
put  together  a 
cost-effective  program 
that  will  make  this 
time-consuming 
task  a  little  easier. 

Contact  us  at: 

800.762.2977 

iTlcareers 


SAS-  the  world  leader  in  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  software  and 
services,  enabling  customers  to 
turn  raw  data  into  usable  knowl¬ 
edge.  Seeking  to  fill  the  follow¬ 
ing  positions  located  in 
Middleton,  MA: 

•  Development  Tester  -  #MH009 

•  Software  Developer  -  #LJ009 

For  confidential  consideration 
email  your  resume,  indicating 
position  title,  position  number 
and  salary  requirements  to: 
Careers@sas.com.  EOE/AA 
Employer.  Drug  free  work  envi¬ 
ronment  screening  required. 


IT  Corp.,  Aliso  Viejo,  Orange 
County,  CA  and  at  unantici¬ 
pated  client  sites  across  the 
U.S.  has  openings  for 
Software  Engr.,  System/ 
Programmer  Analyst,  Project 
Leader/Manager,  Biz  Dev 
Consultant  and  Biz  Analyst. 
Mail  resume  and  position 
desired  attn  to  HR-  Jude 
Patrick  James,  UST  Global 
Inc.  120  Vantis  Ste  500  Aliso 
Viejo  CA  92656. 


Programmer  Analyst  (Irving,  TX): 
Analyze,  plan,  design,  develop 
and  modify  custom  applications. 
Skills  needed:  Windows,  UNIX, 
C,  C++,  VC++,  Visual  Basic, 
Java,  Oracle  Clinical,  SAS, 
AS400,  Oracle  Forms,  Oracle 
Financials,  ASP.  Net,  VB.Net, 
COM,  DCOM,  Plum  Tree,  JD 
Edwards,  People  Soft,  SAP. 
Requirement:  Master’s  or 

Bachelor's  in  Computer  Science, 
CIS,  MIS  or  Engineering,  with 
Experience  as  Programmer/ 
Systems  Analyst,  Software 
Engineer.  Send  Resume  to: 
Hevar  Systems,  Inc.  1825  W 
Walnut  Hill  Lane,  Suite  #  120, 
Irving,  TX  -  75038 


Software  Engineer 

(Parsippany)  NJ:  Dvlp 
computer  applications, 
software/  specialized  utili¬ 
ty  programs.  Masters  or 
Bach  w/5  yrs  Exp.  & 
Software  Programmers 
w/2  yrs  Exp. or  Bach. 
Degree  Reqd.  Respond  to 
HRD,  Shiva  Software 
Group  Inc.  1130  Route  46 
West,  Suite  #  8, 

Parsippany  NJ  07054 


Softwin  Systems  seeks  IT 
Analysts/Engineers  to  cus¬ 
tomize  applications  using  skills 
per  project  requirements. 
Candidates  must  have  MS/BS  & 
IT  experience.  Travel  may  be 
required.  Apply  at  Softwin 
Systems,  1431  Greenway 
Drive,  Suite  #  820,  Irving,  TX  - 
75038 

Business  Analysts  required 
for  North  Chelmsford,  MA. 
Business  Data  Analysis, 
preparation  of  functional 
specification  documents. 
Salary  based  on  education, 
skills  and  experience. 
Please  send  resumes  to 
HR,  XLF,  Inc.  3  Mission 
Road,  North  Chelmsford, 
MA  01863 


CO-BRANDED 


EMAIL  BLASTS 

Reach  your  target  audience  of  professional  IT 
job  seekers  with  Computerworld’s  Co-Branded 
Email  Blasts.  This  unique  program  allows 
you  to  choose  your  criteria  of  100%  opt-in 
subscribers  by  geography,  company  size, 
job  title  and  industry.  For  more  details,  call 
Laura  Wilkinson  at  800-762-2977. 


Technical  Lead  to  work  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Take  lead  role  in 
enforcement  and  review  of  cod¬ 
ing  standards  of  existing  and  in- 
process  of  software  applications. 
Develop,  formalize  and  document 
new  coding  standards  and  tech¬ 
niques.  Identify  and  implement 
new  technologies  and  standards 
to  be  utilized.  Candidate  must 
have  bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science  or 
Engineering  plus  5  years  pro¬ 
gressive  experience  as  Systems 
Analyst  or  Software  Engineer. 
Submit  resume  to  Teresa  Thomas 
via  email  at 

Teresa.Thomas@nabros.com. 
Put  job  code  LSA07  on  resume. 


LOOKING  FOR  SOMETHING  NEW?' 
You’ve  come  to  the  right  place! 


Find  your  ideal  IT  job  through  IT  Careers.  For  additional 


IT  positions,  search  www.ITCareers.com,  our  online 
database  of  over  20,000  jobs  each  month 
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TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


But  It’s  Getting  Faster 

Request  comes  to  pilot  fish  to 
provide  employee  data  for  the 
companywide  address  book. 
No  big  deal.  Time  to  code: 

60  minutes.  Affected  employ- 
!  ees:  8,000.  “Flash  forward 
two  years,”  says  fish.  “Senior 
executives  get  new  cell-phone 
toys  that  can  use  the  compa¬ 
nywide  address  book.  But  the 
phone  numbers  are  formatted 
for  humans  to  use,  not  new 
i  cell-phone  toys.”  New  re- 
I  quest:  Change  address  book 
format  so  cell  phones  can  dial 
;  the  phone  numbers  automati¬ 
cally.  Time  to  code:  10  min¬ 
utes  to  comment  out  old  code 

g 

and  add  new  code.  Affected 

l 

employees:  8,000.  Employees 
who  actually  need  this  data: 
i  10.  Jump  ahead  eight  more 


months.  Senior  executives 
decide  new  cell-phone  toys 
aren’t  fun  anymore.  Yet  an¬ 
other  request:  Change  format 
of  phone  numbers  so  they’re 
easier  for  humans  to  use.  Ac¬ 
tual  time  to  code:  one  minute 
to  comment  out  new  code 
and  uncomment  old  code.  Re¬ 
ported  time  to  code:  one  hour. 
“Flash  forward  six  months,” 
fish  says.  “Senior  executives 
get  new  cell-phone  toys  that 
can  use  the  companywide  ad¬ 
dress  book.  But  the  telephone 
numbers  are  formatted  for 
humans  to  use,  not  new  cell¬ 
phone  toys _ ” 

About  Time 

This  vendor  is  great  at  fol¬ 
lowing  through  on  support 
problems,  with  just  one  catch. 


“Their  global  support  is 
based  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
this  has  caused  complica¬ 
tions,”  says  a  customer  pilot 
fish.  “Recently  I  received  a 
follow-up  e-mail  asking  about 
the  status  of  a  case.  It  was 
sent  at  4:53  a.m.,  and  I  had 
my  smart  phone  by  my  bed, 
since  I  was  on  call.”  Later  that 
day,  fish  responds,  thanking 
support  for  the  follow-up  but 
pointing  out  that  many  other 
customers  who  are  also  on 
call  can’t  turn  off  e-mail  at 
night.  Could  you  please  check 
the  time  zone  the  customer 
is  in  before  sending  e-mail? 
Next  day,  director  of  global 
support  responds,  apologiz¬ 
ing  and  promising  not  to  send 
follow-ups  during  night  hours. 
Fish’s  own  prompt  reply:  “It  is 
3:45  a.m.” 

Listen  Harder 

Customer  at  a  lumberyard 
calls  vendor  support  pilot 
fish  saying  his  server  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  whirring  noise,  and 
fish  quickly  decides  that  the 


server’s  fans  are  starting 
to  go.  We’ll  send  out  a  tech, 
fish  says,  but  meanwhile  you 
might  try  cleaning  the  fans 
with  a  can  of  compressed 
air.  Next  day,  customer  calls 
back,  demanding  $10,000 
to  replace  the  server.  Seems 
he  heard  “clean,”  took  the 
server  home  and  gave  it  a 
bath  -  complete  with  soap. 
“Needless  to  say,  when  he 
plugged  it  in,  there  was  a  big 
spark  and  no  more  server,” 
fish  says.  “Thank  goodness 
for  quality-control  recordings  | 
of  support  calls.” 

I 

■  Keep  Sharky’s  quality  high. 

Send  me  a  true  tale  of  IT  life  at  ! 

sharky@computerworld.com. 
You’ll  score  a  sharp  Shark  shirt  > 
if  I  use  it. 

P"™^OMPUTERWOm^OMT^^^ 

O  TIRED  OF  BUNGLING  BOSSES 

and  clueless  co-workers? 

Swim  on  over  to  Shark  Bait 

and  share  your  tales  of  woe. 

sharkbait.computerworld.com. 

O  CHECK  OUT  Sharky’s  blog,  browse  the 
,  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home 

delivery  at  computerworld.com/sharky. 
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3Com  Corp . 10 

Airgas  Inc . 29 

Airgas  Nor  Pac  Inc . 29 

American  Management  Association . 40 

American  Psychiatric  Association . 24 

Americas’  SAP  Users'  Group . 6 

Automatic  Data  Processing  Inc . 13 

Bank  of  Ireland . 10 

BEA  Systems  Inc . 10 

BitTorrent  Inc . 4 

California  Bank  of  Commerce . 21 

Car  Toys  Inc . 13 

Centers  for  Disease 

Control  and  Prevention . 24 

Chicago  Department  of  Revenue . 29 

Cisco  Systems  Inc . . 6,8 

Citrix  Systems  Inc . 34 

Colorado  Capital  Bank . 12 

Colorado  State  University . 24 

Corporate  Screening  Services  Inc . 14 

Crucial  Point  LLC . 14 

Current  Analysis  Inc . 8 

Daisy . 44 

Dartmouth  College . 10 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency . 14 

Denodo  Technologies  Americas . 14 

Digital  Insight  Corp . 12 


Fast  Search  &  Transfer  ASA . 10 

FirstHealth  of  the  Carolinas  Inc . 32 

Forrester  Research  Inc . 6,12 

Gartner  Inc . 12,18 

General  Electric  Co . 10 

Google  Inc . 14,18, 26 
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Intel  Corp . 8,26 

Intuit  Inc . 12 

JackBe  Corp . 14 

Kapow  Technologies  Inc . 14 

Kiewit  Computation  Center . 10 
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NetApp  Inc . 19 

NFI  Research . 40 

Oracle  Corp . 10 
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PivotLink  Corp . 13 
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Society  for  Information  Management . 6 
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Sun  Microsystems  Inc . 8 

The  ePolicy  Institute . 40 
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TippingPoint  Technologies  Inc . 10 

Tivoli  Software . 18 

U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Protection . 6 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense . 14 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund . 36 

VMware  Inc . 8 

Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc . 44 

Wessin  Transport  Inc . 8 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute . 4 

Xactly  Corp . 12 

Yahoo  Inc . 26 

Yale  University . 24 

ZapThink  LLC . 14 
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dtSearch . 

www.dtsearch.com 

Fujitsu  Computer  Systems  Corporation 
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lnterSystems.com/Connect4A 
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www.itexecutiveforum.com 
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■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Frank  I  •  "  ’  ..... 

All  About  Money 

WHAT  IF  you  threw  a  technology  party  and 

nobody  came?  Wal-Mart  is  in  that  position 
with  RFID.  In  2003,  the  retail  giant  said  it 
wanted  its  100  largest  suppliers  to  put  an 
RFID  tag  on  every  pallet  of  merchandise  delivered  after  Janu¬ 
ary  2005  —  and  the  rest  of  its  suppliers  to  join  the  party  soon 
after.  But  as  ComputerworlcTs  Sharon  Gaudin  reported  last 
week,  it  hasn’t  worked  out  that  way. 


Five  years  in,  Wal-Mart 
says  many  of  its  top  sup¬ 
pliers  are  tagging  their 
pallets.  Some,  like  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble,  met  the 
2005  deadline.  But  about 
70  of  the  top  100  didn’t. 
Today,  some  smaller  sup¬ 
pliers  are  on  board  as 
well,  including  Daisy,  a 
family-owned  sour  cream 
maker  that  started  RFID 
tagging  in  2006. 

But  most  of  Wal-Mart’s 
60,000  suppliers  aren’t 
using  RFID.  They  com¬ 
plain  about  costs  and 
technology  immaturity 
and  costs  and  lack  of 
examples  and  —  oh  yeah 
—  costs.  But,  bottom  line, 
they’re  not  doing  it. 

By  any  reasonable 
measure,  that  marks  Wal- 
Mart’s  RFID  mandate 
as  a  failure.  After  half  a 
decade,  the  party  seems 
to  be  over. 

You’re  probably  not 
Wal-Mart.  But  on  a 
smaller  scale,  you  have 
the  same  problem.  You 


have  to  find  ways  to  get 
suppliers  on  board  when 
you’re  trying  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  new  technology 
that  extends  beyond  your 
business. 

Maybe  it’s  RFID,  or 
old-style  EDI,  or  a  supply 
chain  system.  Whatever 
it  is,  there’s  one  thing 
you’ve  got  to  remember: 

It’s  all  about  money. 

It’s  not  about  technolo¬ 
gy.  It’s  not  about  business 
processes.  It’s  not  about 
the  size  of  the  supplier  or 
customer.  It’s  not  about 
coercion  or  cooperation. 

In  the  end,  it’s  about 
the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Cost  is  what  your 
new  system  is  intended  to 
reduce  for  your  company. 
And  cost  is  what  will 

8  Wal-Mart  Isn’t 
calling  it  a  penalty 
-  fust  a  $2  charge 
!  for  putting  a  10- 
|  cent  RFID  tag  on 
!  the  pallet 


make  partners  balk  at 
signing  on. 

That’s  important  to 
remember,  because  we  in 
IT  tend  to  see  the  world 
in  terms  of  technology 
and  process  and  scale  and 
integration.  To  us,  money 
isn’t  the  hard  part.  But  for 
suppliers  being  strong- 
armed  into  an  IT  project, 
money  may  be  the  biggest 
part  of  the  deal. 

And  that  can  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Case  in  point:  Wal- 
Mart’s  answer  to  sup¬ 
pliers  that  still  haven’t 
implemented  RFID  is 
a  money  solution.  Wal- 
Mart  subsidiary  Sam’s 
Club  will  soon  start 
charging  suppliers  $2  or 
more  for  each  pallet  that 
doesn’t  have  an  RFID  tag. 

It’s  a  clever  solution: 
Wal-Mart  isn’t  calling  it  a 
penalty,  just  a  charge  for 
putting  the  10-cent  RFID 
tag  on  the  pallet.  And  that 
makes  the  supplier’s  busi¬ 
ness  decision  one  about 


the  cost  of  implementing 
RFID  vs.  the  cost  of  not 
implementing  it. 

Even  Wal-Mart  can’t 
force  suppliers  to  join  its 
RFID  party.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  can  turn  a  decision 
about  technology  into 
one  that’s  about  dollars. 

You  can’t  force  part¬ 
ners  to  buy  into  your 
technology  plans,  either. 
And  your  CEO  won’t 
dump  a  supplier  just  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  conform 
to  IT’s  plans. 

So  assume  that  some 
suppliers  won’t  buy  in. 

Be  sure  you  build  a  way 
around  that  problem  into 
your  technology  plan. 
And  make  certain  you  in¬ 
clude  from  the  start  what 
Wal-Mart  only  added 
years  after  its  original 
RFID  mandate:  a  clear 
dollar  cost  to  suppliers 
that  reject  your  new  tech¬ 
nology. 

That  way,  you  don’t 
need  to  count  on  buy-in. 
And  you  won’t  have  to 
eat  the  cost  of  that  half- 
empty  party  yourself. 

Sure,  you’ll  still  have 
to  sell  that  idea  to  your 
CEO.  But  even  the  most 
tech-clueless  CEO  under¬ 
stands  money.  And  that 
somebody  has  to  pay  for 
the  party  —  one  way  or 
another.  ■ 

Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
at  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Sun  Fire  X4450 
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Amazing  things  began  to  happen  when  Intel®  and  Sun®  started  working  together.  Intel's  endorsement 
of  Sun's  Solaris®  OS  for  the  Intel  platform  created  new  choices  for  customers,  with  breathtaking 
performance.  Simultaneously,  after  Sun's  legendary  server  teams  got  ahold  of  the  Quad-Core 
Intel®  Xeon®  processor  7300,  they  built  the  Sun  Fire  X4450  -  the  world' 
x86  rack  mount  server. 


So  whether  you're  running  Linux®,  Solaris,  or  Windows®  -  on  VMware®  or  Sur 
virtualization  platform,  we've  got  you  covered. 

Apply  for  a  free  6o-day  trial  of  the  Sun  Fire  X4450  at  sun.com/tryintelservers. 
Call  your  local  Sun  Sales  Representative,  Sun  Authorized  Partner  or  (888)  516-9362. 
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Exstream's  Dialogue™  enterprise  document  automation  software,  combined  with 
Hewlett-Packard's  integrated  technology  for  document  and  records  management, 

|  \ 

information  archiving,  and  retention  provides  a  synergistic  enterprise  solution  for 
today's  CIO.  Together,  these  technologies  give  you  the  ability  to  create  more 
effective  customer  communications  while  meeting  compliance  and  e-discovery 
requirements.  Contact  us  today  to  learn  how  you  can  experience  the  synergy  by 
benefiting  from  our  innovative  solutions. 


www.exstream.com/hpsynergy 


